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Education 





SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, LTD., 
SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 





} EUILLY, PARIS.—Mlle. SASSISSON and 

Miss COCHRAN receive a FEW GIRLS 
to Study French and to continue their Education 
in all branches ; excellent visiting masters. — Address 
till September 15, c/o F. J. Cocuran, Esq., 152 
Union Street, Aberdeen. 





St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
—School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation ; large playing fields; cricket, 
tennis, hockey, etc. Swedish gymnasium. Thorough 
Education on mod. lines, Resident Foreign 
Mistresses. Special course of instruction in 
Domestic Subjects and Gardening for elder Girls, 
Head-Mistress, Miss NEuMaNN, 








Appointments Vacant 





SY, Fa eng ~ SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Ltd. 

217 PICCADILLY, W, beg to remind 
Assistant Masters and Tutors that the vacancies 
for next term are rapidly filling, and those who 
have not already sent in their applications, will be 
well advised to so do at once. 

There is of course a large number still open, 
but no time should be lost. 











G TAMMERING. — The severest and most 

obstinate cases can now be perfectly and per- 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for to years; interview on written 
application.—Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford 
Court Mansions, London, W.C. 








Typewriting 


UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. —M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road. now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham 





‘T XPEWRITING (all branches), Notes, 
Reports Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, prompt. 
10d, 1000 words. Trials solicited. — Miss M. 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 








Books for Sale, etc. 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 


1oo St. Martin’s Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap STREET, READING, 


ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





ARRELL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
BIRDS, fourth edition, by Newton and 
Saunders, 564 wood-engravings, 4 vols., published 
at £4 48., for £3 3s.; Yarrell’s History of British 
Fishes, third edition, by Richardson, 522 wood 
engravings, 3 vols., published at £3 3s., for 
22s, 6d.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





R HYS LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802: Mathew’s Directory of Swansea.—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 





MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 
HERALDICA, Vel. ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted ; 

oxy price given.— W. E. Goulden, 5 St. Paul's, Canterbury, 
ol i., 186g for sale.) 








Books Wanted 





Map 4 Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoxmgs Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





ORROW (G.) Romano Lalo-Lil, 1874 
Romany Rye, 2 vols, 1857 
Bible in Spain, 3 vols 
Any of his Works 
Bouquet Parlant (Le), 8vo, 1780 
Bourne’s Regiment for the Sea, 4to, 1580 
Bourrienne’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols, 1836 
Boxiana, 5 vols, 1812-30 
Boydell’s Heads of Illustrious Persons, 1811 
Illustrations to Shakespeare (100), folio, 1802 
Boys (W.) Collections for Sandwich, Kent, 2 vols, 4to, 1792 
Braddock’s Expedition to Virginia, 8vo, 1775 
Braithwaite (R.) Essaies upon the Five Senses, 8vo, 1655, or 
any of his Tracts 
Braybrooke (Lord) Audley End, etc., 4to, 1836 
Breton (N.) England's Selected Characters, 4to, 1643, or any 
of his Tracts 
Breton (N.) Post Packet of Mad Letters, 4to, 1669-70 
British Gallery of Contemporary Portraits, 2 vols, 1822 
British Theatrical Gallery, 1825 
British Stage ( Kenrick’s!, 5 vols, 1817-21, or any 
Britannia Newspaper, 1841 
Brodrick (W.) Falconer’s Favourites, folio, 1865 
Brome (A.) Songs and other Poems, 8vo, 1661 
Brome’s Covent Garden Drollery, 1672 
Bronte, Jane Eyre, 3 vols, 1847, or odd vols 
Shirley, 3 vols, 1849 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall, 3 vols, 1848 
Wuthering Heights, 3 vols, 1847 
Agnes Grey, vol 3, 1847 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street. WO. 








Hotel 





BERYSTWYTH. — THE UEEN’S 
A HOTEL.—First class, faci e sea and 
ow a ani the hee mys ‘Winds. Terms 

odera on application. —W, H. PaLmeEr, 
Proprietor 03 








Art 





XHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN ART, PRINCES’ GALLERY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 


NOW OPEN, 10 to 6, 





HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1837 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Bookseliers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 


FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 


FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses 
when it is needed. 


SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 


EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr. 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lir. 








Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 


Oxford India paper, gilt cloth, 38, 6d. net ; blue leather 
(for presents), 58. net. rdinary per, cloth, gilt top, 
28. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 4s. net. 


Lonpon: J. CLARKE & CO. 





IGNORINA CIMINO, DS.R.A. of 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 

or See Victoria Gardens, Notting-hill 
Gate, W. 








AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrgy, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Suthon, Herts, 
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A SELECTION OF RECENT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited 












THE MAGAZINE OF FINE ARTS. Vol.1. 


CLOTH, 9s. NET. 


With Nearly 500 Illustrations, many of which are in Colours. 


PCST FREE, 9s. 8d. 








DELACROIX. With an Introduction by 
HENRI FRANTz, With 48 full-page Illustrations 
and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. With an Introduc- (Newnes? 


tion by EVERARD MEYNELL. With 65 full-page 
Plates, including Photogravure Frontispiece. 

FRA ANGELICO. With an Introduction 
by EDGCUMBE STALEY. 64 full-page Reproductions 
and a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


Ss. Gd. net each. By post 3s. 10d. 


Art Library.) 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF LONDON. 
THE DUTCH SCHOOL. With an Introduc- 


tion by GUSTAVE GEFFROY. 

THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. With an Intro- 
duction by FREDERICK WEDMORE. 

THE EARLY BRITISHSCHOOL. Withan 
Introduction by R. De La SIZERANNE. 

THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL. With 


an Introduction by R. De LA SIZERANNE. 


Uniform with NEWNES' ART LIBRARY. 
8s. 6d. net. By post 3s. 10d. 


(Art Galleries 
of Europe.) 





THE TRAVELS OF MUNGO PARK. 
BYRON’S POEMS. 3 vols. 


ESSAYS OF ADDISON. (Newnes? 
LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. Thin Paper 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 2 vols. Classics.) 


PLAYS AND POEMS OF 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


Lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume ; cloth, 3s, net, per volume. 
Postage 3d. extra. 





THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
THE SACRED POEMS OF HENRY 


(Newnes’ 
Devotional 


VAUGHAN el 
LYRA INNOCENTIUM ey 


Super-royal 24mo, lambskin, 2s. 6d, each net ; cloth, 2s, each net. 
Postage 2d. extra. 





CHEVALIER BAYARD 








Lambskin, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, (Newnes 
Postage 9 ga 8. net. Pocket Classics.) 
THE DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX M 
With an I ti = ° (Modern Master 
be By oon te a tra J. Finserc. 7s. 6d. Draughtsmen.) 
CHARLES MERYON. By Hucu Sroxss. 
VAN DYCK. By Frank Newsotr. (Great Etche 
7s. 6d. net each. By post 7s. 10d. tchers.) 


FRENCH POTTERY. By HENRI FRANTZ. (Library of 
t - i . 
colour. 1s. 6d. net. “By post 78 10d. me Applied Arts.) 














THE SPOILERS. By Epwin Pucu. Illustrated by C. E. 
Brock. 68, Post free 6s. 4d. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME. Adapted from the French 
of EMILE Barb. By H. TwITCHELL.’ With numerous IIlustrations, 
7s. 6d. net. Post free, 8s. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
GOLF FAULTS ILLUSTRATED. By G. W. Betpam and 


J. H. Taytor. Large 8vo. Illustrated. 5g. net. By post 58.4d. The 
cheapest and most authoritative work upon this popular game. 








Some Recent Volumes of 


NEWNES’ SIXPENNY NOVELS. 





DRINK. By Ha ct Carne. 


(Ready in a few days.) 


JNow Published for the first time in Volume Form. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT.” By F. T. Butten. 


Nearly ready. 


FLOTSAM. By H. Seron Merriman. Nearly ready. 


PEARL MAIDEN. H. River Hacearp. +" 

LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. Mrs. Humpury Warp. 
THE MARTYRED FOOL. D. Curistiz Murray. 
THE BREAD OF TEARS. G. B. Burcin. 


PHYLLIS. Mas. Huncerrorp. 

NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. \W. S. Jackson. 
MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. H. River Haccarp. 
TOMASO’S FORTUNE. H. S. Merriman. 


Al Complete Joist of over 100 Gitles will be sent on application. 











| SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. | 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


On the walls of the National Gallery there is no more 
haunting portrait than that of Mary Wollstonecraft, and 
it seems almost a paradox that she should be the 
authoress of a little book for children which has long 
been a treasure of the bibliophile and is now reprinted. 
Its full title is ‘Original Stories from Real Life; with 
Conversations, calculated to Regulate the Affections, and 
Form the Mind to Truth and Goodness,” It was not 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s writing that made the book 
precious, but Blake’s characteristic illustrations, From 
the very titles of these one can gain an idea of the 
character of the volume. ‘‘ Look what a fine morning it 
is. Insects, Birds and Animals are all enjoying existence.” 
There can be no mistake about the enjoyment of existence 
of the three figures which Blake has drawn. “ Indeed 
we are very happy!” is put below a picture of a 
smoking hearth, a wife with the baby in her arms, 
an amiable looking husband with other arrows in his 
quiver and a boy’s model of a ship on the mantelpiece. 
“Be calm, my child, remember that you must do all the 
good you can the present day” is illustrated by a lady 
with the tall bonnet of the late eighteenth century and two 
girls in flowing robes. “Trying to trace the sound, I 
discovered a little hut, rudely built,” is the text for a 
picture of the dwelling of the Welsh Harper, ‘Economy 
and Self-denial are necessary, in every station, to enable 
us to be generous ”’ is placed below a family in distress on 
which the righteous Mrs. Mason and her two pupils are 
gazing with the countenances of archangels: 


The text, though vastly different from that which is pro- 
vided for the juvenile population of to-day, can scarcely 
be described as namby-pamby. It contains among other 
things, a tale of suicide that would not have discredited 
any of those gloomy novelists who in this twentieth 
century harrow the feelings of their readers: 

The dead man’s i haunted his imagination—he started— 
imagined that he was at his elbow—and shook the hand that had 
received the dying yet still it was pressed, and the pressure 
entered into his very so On the table lay two pistols, he caught up 
one, and shot himself. The report alarmed the family—the servants 
and his daughter, for his brother was not at home, broke open the 
door—and she saw the dreadful sight! As there was still some appear- 
ance of life, a trembling ray—she supported the body, and sent for 
assistance, But he soon died in her arms without speaking, before the 
servant returned with a surgeon. 


Rarely do we find in a grave and serious book a 
challenge such as that which Mr. G. G. Coulton has made 
in “From St. Francis to Dante.” His point is that 
people who hold up the Middle Ages as having been 
superior to Our own, are undera grave error. Therefore 
he lays down his glove to those writers who “ disparage 
modern civilisation in comparison with what seems to me 
a purely imaginary past.” His offer is as follows : 

If any one of these will now take me at my word, I will willingly 
accept his severest criticisms to the extent of thirty-two octavo pages, 
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restrict my reply within the same limit, and publish the whole at m 
own expense without further comment, If my contentions are false, 
am thus undertaking to offer every facility for my own exposure, 


To take one example, there seem to have been many 
more fleas in the Middle Ages than there are to-day. 
Mr. Coulton cites a passage from Cesarius where he 
describes the conversion of a knight who had long wished 
to enter the cloister, but who always hung back, “on the 
cowardly plea that he feared the vermin of the garments 
(for our woollen clothing harbours much vermin).” He 
gives rather a clever translation of “ those verses which 
men are wont to repeat” quoted by Salimbene, The 
verses are ; 


In * finita tria sunt animalia dira: 

Sunt pulices fortes, cimices culicumque cohortes ; 
Sed pulices saltu fugiunt, culicesque volatu, 

Et cimices pravi nequeunt foetore necari. 


And this is Mr. Coulton’s translation ; 


Three are the torments that rhyme—e+, 
Pulex and culex and cimex. 

Mighty to leap is the pulex, 

Swift on the wing is the culex ; 

But the cimex, whom no fumigation can slay, 
Is a monster more terrible even than they. 


In Mrs. Humphry Ward’s pleasant memoir of her brother, 
a notice of which will be found on another column, she 
gives some interesting details in regard to Mr. Thomas 
Arnold’s attitude to her literary work. We are told that he 
was the first to prophesy the success of ‘* Robert Elsmere,” 
In Mrs. Humphry Ward’s books he seems to have taken a 
keen and critical interest. ‘‘ Eleanor’ does not seem to 
have been much to his mind, but to the delight of the 
novelist he found a “‘ great help and distraction, during a 
dark time, in ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter.’”’ He wrote: ‘‘ The 
Beschreibung in it is reduced to the minimum, and the 
Handlung brought to a maximum, as the great Vischer says 
they ought to be.” Mrs. Humphry Ward goes on to 
say : 

He liked a story to be “ripely human, and tasting of life.” 
Mrs. Oliphant delighted him; at her best he yp her very high, and 
there was scarcely a aces | of hers that he could not read or hear with 


ae How many hours were charmed or lightened by her 
oks | 


In the Monthly Review for August will be found a 
singularly fine appreciation of the personality and poetry 
of the late Nora Chesson. The salient characteristic in 
her was “‘ the love which beats like a human heart,” and 
no extract could illustrate this better than the verse which 
concludes the review : 


Here are some sunsets we have seen together, 
Some silver-coloured dawns we’ve watched apart: 
November's twilight, May's enchanted weather, 
And the great sea known of no sailor’s chart. 
Rainbows and rain are here; and here are laughter 
And sorrow of a glad and grieving year ; 
But joy you give me comes before and after 
And is in every word I write you, dear. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock, in the August number of the National 
Review, gives the Poet Laureate a sound rating for care- 
lessness. Thus does he discourse of Mr, Alfred Austin’s 
shortcomings : 

This defect consists in the exaggerated importance which he attri- 
butes, firstly, to the spontaneous flow of poetic tought ; ond, ponoadiy, 
to the language in which he himself spontaneously expressés it. In 
my judgment, both these primary spontaneities require to be submitted 
to a secondary process far longer and more painful than Mr. Austin 
will admit to be necessary ; and were I asked by him to justify this 
judgment I should appeal from what I regard as his fatal failures to 
what I regard as his own signal successes. 


In recompense he directs attention to the beautiful 
verse which on occasion Mr, Austin can produce, The 
following is as about a fine an example as could have 
been selected ; 
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The fluttering of the fallen leaves 
Dimples the leaden pool awhile ; 

So Age impassively receives 
Youth's tale of troubles with a smile. 


The late Lord Tennyson used to have an almost 
whimsical horror of seeing his poetry printed in school 
books. Probably he had a lively memory of the old days 
at Somersby when his stern parent, Dr. Tennyson, used to 
take instruction into his own hands. How many of us 
remember a time when we hated the very names of Virgil 
and Horace, even of Homer himself, because they were 
associated with an eternal grind? So strong is this 
memory in the mind of the present writer that it always 
keeps him from returning to Germany, where one of his 
ephemeral works has been turned into a school book and 
been published with notes, glossary, and other apparatus 
of the modern pedant. He cannot help imagining that 
the unfortunate schoolboys who have been compelled to 
devote hours of sunshine to the elucidation of this work 
will regard the writer as a kind of foreign ogre deserving 
of the worst punishment that schoolboys can inflict. 





These reflections arose upon looking through a little 
volume issued by Messrs. Blackie and Sons under the 
name of * An Introduction to Good Poetry.” It made us 
ask if the poetry we read at school was good or not. 
Whatever the answer may be, it was so drilled into the 
‘minds of the pupil that the writer can repeat a great deal 
of it by heart at the presentmoment. The popular school 
poems of that day were: “‘ The boy stood on the burning 
deck,” ‘‘ Up, up let us a voyage take, why sit we here at 
ease,” ‘‘ What is time? I asked an aged man, a man of 
cares,” “* The clock strikes one, we take no note of time.” 
This last, it may be necessary to inform our readers, is an 
ebullition from the gloomy muse of Dr. Young whose 
“Night Thoughts” was then considered a classic. 
Pollock’s ‘‘ Course of Time” and the works of Akenside, 
and, as one of our morning contemporaries charmingly puts 
it, at least once a week, ‘* Men of that ilk”’ were supposed 
to be classics in those days. 


We wonder if the excellent Mr. Davidson who edits 
the collection before us be not under a similar superstition. 
If the boys in elementary schools are able to read with 
any pleasure or understanding Tennyson’s “Glory of 
warrior, glory of orator, glory of song,’’ Mr. Kipling’s 
** Recessional,” Shelley’s *‘Summer and Winter,” or, 
worst of all, Wordsworth’s “‘ Lines composed a few miles 
above Tintern Abbey,” all that we can say is that the new 
generation differs very much from the old. These and 
many other beautiful poems included in this volume 
would surely be Greek to the average schoolboy. Even 
on a point of quality surely Herrick’s ‘' Fair daffodils, we 
weep to see you haste away so soon,” would appeal more 
to the child mind than Wordsworth’s “I wandered lonely 
as a cloud,” and if we must have poetry about death 
surely ‘* Fear no more the heat of the sun” ought to have 
been included. But perhaps the notes will carry the 
readers through. How nice it is to be told in regard to 
“Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea,” that ‘the poet 
is saying good-bye to the little brook that runs by the 
garden of his old home”’—we can assure our readers that 
some of the notes are even more erudite than this. 


We have received from Berkeley, California, the follow- 
ing singular notice, signed Adair Welcker, who modestly 
addresses it to all mankind, no doubt being perfectly sure 
in his own mind that there is nothing in human form 
which will not be affected by the fate that has befallen 
his book, We do not pretend to understand it: 


It may interest those in various countries of the world who possess 
copies of the ninth edition of ‘‘A Dream of Realms Beyond Us"’ to 
know that the three hundred and over, of the copies that had not left 
San Francisco were in a building that, after the earthquake, was 
dynamited, and in the district that was, later on, burned. But, of the 





City Celestial, described in ‘‘A Dream of Realms Beyond Us,” that is 
set in the clouds of heaven above the Golden Gate, and above a City 
than which, none less h itical has been in the world, there to be 
a door and entrance way through which Justice, coming down to the 
Cities of earth, will cause them to conform to, and become one with 
what is in the work ; of the City whose tents, described in ‘‘ A Dream 
of Realms Beyond Us,” became all at once, after April 18, 1906, in 
their tens of thousands, duplicated in Golden Gate Park beneath it, it 
is needless to say ; that, by earthquake or fire, the eternal foundations 
of that City through which, over the whole earth shall hereafter rule, 
not the bottom, and the wills of majorities, but the top, and the right, 
above all Kings and Rulers of earth—one Kingdom that shall go 
now into action and have no end—have not been, and are not to be, 


haken, 

Motionless will they stand, while (until the horrors of hypocrisy in 
them cease, and indifference) London and Washington and other cities 
of earth that, on foundations of human blood, do part of their commerce, 
are caused, through Justice, to conform themselves to that which has 
been put into the City Celestial that is above it. 


The autograph letter of Sir Walter Scott, which was 
sold this week at Sotheby's, was addressed to Anna 
Seward on receipt of her criticism of ‘ Marmion.” 
Praised by Samuel Johnson, and admired as a writer by 
Macaulay, Anna Seward, now completely forgotten, corre- 
sponded with Scott for some years before her death in 
1809, and then made him her literary executor. The 
letter of Sir Walter is of peculiar interest: ‘‘It is long 
since I have been honoured with your kind letter contain- 
ing so favourable and partial an analysis of ‘ Marmion.’ 
It is now lying before me, and the contents are enough to 
warm my blood to the finger ends, although our coals are 
all expended, the snow lying two feet deep, and the roads 
impassable. My reason for transporting Marmion from 
Lichfield was to make good the minstrel prophecy of 
Constance’s song. Why I should ever have taken him 
there I cannot very well say. Attachment to the place— 
its locality with respect to Tamworth, the ancient seat of 
the Marmions; partly, perhaps, the whim of taking a slap 
at Lord Brooke en passant.” 


The town of Bordeaux, being justly proud of the fact that 
Montaigne was once mayor of the town, is publishing a 
definitive edition of the Essays. Owing to the author’s 
corrections and additions the text of the essays varies 
considerably, but the new edition—which is under the 
care of M. Strowski, professor in the University of 
Bordeaux—will contain the complete text with notes on 
the variations. One of the older editions of that book 
‘altogether without guile” contains in the preface a 
eulogy, by the “incomparable Thuanus,” in which it is 
said that ‘‘ while Montaigne was at Venice, he was elected 
Mayor of Bordeaux, which place was bestowed only upon 
persons of the first quality, and even the governors of the 
province thought it was an honour for them.” 





A new institution has just been founded in Venice for 
the revival of letters in that city, under the name of 
“L’Istituto Veneto di Arti Grafiche.” Its object is to 
promote printing in all its various branches and to restore 
an art which was once of such widespread fame in Italy. 
That Venice should be chosen as one of the spots for such 
a purpose is peculiarly appropriate, for, as is well known, 
it was in Venice that printing was most warmly en- 
couraged and developed when, after its invention in 
Germany, it was introduced into Italy. No less than one 
hundred and sixty-four printing presses were set up in 
Venice in the second half of the fifteenth century, and 
during the first thirty years that they were at work the 
number of books printed is estimated at two millions. 
Aldo Manuzio settled in Venice in 1489, and lived and 
worked there till his death in 1515. During those years 
he commenced the publication of the Aldine editions 
which his descendants carried on after him, and which 
ork made his name famous throughout the world of 
etters. 





_ The first term of the Academy of Dramatic Art under 
its new government by a council comprising Sir Squire 
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Bancroft (the president), Mr. John Hare, Mr. Tree, 
Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. Cyril 
Maude, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Pinero, and Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, has just ended. It has been a very successful 
session. There have been over eighty students. In 
addition to those given by the regular staff of instructors 
special rehearsals in the ‘‘ Final School” have been held 
by Mr. John Hare in Act r of Mr. Pinero’s play, The Prof- 
ligate, by Mr. George Alexander in Act 1 of Mrs. Craigie’s 
comedy, 7 he Ambassador, and duo'ogues from Old Heidelberg, 
and by Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft in Act 1 of Bulwer’s 
comedy, Money. The usual rehearsal classes both for 
junior and senior students have been conducted by 
Mr. Lyall Swete and Mr. Fisher White, who have been 
appointed by the Council to the teaching staff of the 
Academy, and as many as six different characters have 
been studied and rehearsed by some of the students. An 
additional class in the ‘‘ Final School”’ has been instructed 
by Mr. James Fernandez. 


The term ended with the junior pupils giving final 
rehearsals of their term’s work, and an interesting com- 
petition between Mr. Lyall Swete’s and Mr. Fisher 
White’s final classes, each of which gave a performance 
upon the Academy stage of Jn a Balcony, by Robert 
Browning. Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. Arthur Bourchier, 
and Captain Marshall were the judges. 


There has been added to the curriculum a course of 
introductory lectures upon “The History of the English 
Theatre,” which will be given every term to the new 
students. The practical result of the Academy’s work is 
that many professional engagements have been secured 
by senior students either on tour or in London under 
various managements. The Council have appointed 
Mr. George Bancroft Administrator of the Academy. The 
next term will begin on September 29. All applications 
should be addressed to the Administrator, The Academy 
of Dramatic Art, 62 Gower Street, W.C. 


At the last sitting of the Gogol committee the sculptor 
Andreeff was granted two thousand five hundred pounds 
to prepare a model of a monument to Gogol, life size, and 
five hundred pounds for superintending the casting. The 
whole monument will cost eight thousand pounds. 


The new series of the Library World has started well. 
Without taking the credit for the extension, although we 
have consistently advised the publication of a list such as 
this, we are glad to see greatly increased space devoted to 
the ‘‘ Book Selector.” This department of the Library 
World is rendered more valuable by the careful annota- 
tions, and the addition of the marks of Mr. Brown’s new 
classification. It is a pity that Mr. Brown has sent this 
system into the world without a name. Half the secret 
of success lies in the choice of a good title. We admit it 
is a difficult matter, but any sort of title is better than no 
name. Even such a title as the *‘Concrete’’ or the 
* Constant,” or, better still, the ‘‘Individual” system 
would be preferable to its present unnatural condition. In 
addition to its “Selector” pages, the Library World 
devotes a good deal of space to bibliography. 


The study of bibliography is an essential element of 
‘literary knowledge, and although Mr. Inkster’s utopian 
forecast, that it will be eventually a compulsory subject 
in the school curriculum, may never be realised, there are 
undeniable signs that it is receiving more of the attention 
due toit. The forthcoming issue (1907) of the “ Literary 
Year Book”’ will contain 4 complete bibliography of the 
prose and poetry of George Meredith, including his con- 
tributions to periodicals, and a complete classified list of 
the titles, publishers, prices, etc., of the various recent 
series of reprints, such as the World’s Classics, Everyman’s 
Library, etc. 





NICOLETTE 


I. 


Do you remember how one summer day 
You called me Aucassin ? Sweet Nicolette, 
I broke my prison-bars and rode away 
Into the woods. Dearest, did you forget ? 
Where is the bower, where the magic spray 
To heal my wounds withal? I wander yet. 


II. 


The weak would yield: only the strong recover 
And, when a stronge1 presses, bend. 
I marvel not that once I was your lover, 
But that you dare to be my friend. ‘ion 
C.R.S. 








LITERATURE 


ARISTOPHANES IN ENGLISH VERSE 


The Birds of Aristophanes. Translations, introduction and 
commentary by B, B. Rocrers, M.A, (Bell, 10s. 6d.) 


Many years ago a brilliant young barrister published four 
plays of Aristophanes with critical and explanatory notes 
and a translation in verse which showed the learned world 
that it was richer by a scholar who was not only a worthy 
successor of the great textual critics of the English school, 
but also had a touch so light that he could rival Gilbert 
in his deft turning of verses and ingenious command of 
rhyme. He has for some time abandoned his profession, 
and has devoted his leisure to the production of a com- 
plete edition of the comedies of Aristophanes in six 
volumes. The Birds and Peace are to form vol. iii. Vol. 
v., Frogs and Ecclesiazusae, is now ready, price 158s. The 
Thesmophoriazusae may be had separately, price 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Rogers’s notes are marked by great freshness and 
originality, and his commentary is as *‘ durchgehend”’ as 
it is readable. He has in his introduction between sixty 
and seventy pages on the many birds mentioned in the 
play, and an interesting excursus on the music of the 
flute as representing the nightingale’s song. The Birds 
was produced in 414 B.C., while the fate of the disastrous 
expedition to Sicily still trembled in the balance. Between 
it and the Peace, brought out in 421, there is no extant 
comedy. There is considerable resemblance between 
these two plays, especially in their idyllic character and in 
the exquisite lyrics which, as in Shakespeare, run like a 
golden thread through the delicate texture of the 
dramatic fabric. It is clear from the sixth book of 
Thucydides, as well as from Plutarch, that the Athenians 
intended the conquest of Sicily to be the first step in a 
grand scheme of imperial aggrandisement, including 
the subjugation not only of Hellas but of Carthage, the 
Italian Greek colonies and ‘many barbarians, Iberians 
and others.” Aristophanes in the Birds gives a comic 
picture of the vaulting ambition of Alcibiades and other 
ancient Athenian empire-builders, who, be it observed, 
though not directly encouraged are not discouraged ; 
for Nephelococcygia, though besieged by oracle-mongers, 
priests, poets, surveyors, act-mongers, etc., and all 
the parasites, which prey upon a nascent body politic, 
in the end turns out a brilliant success. So far and 
no farther the Birds is an allegory. Mr. Rogers 
rightly rejects the Teutonic attempts to lay a heavy 
hand on a film of gossamer, “‘ to coarsen the delicate fibre 
of Aristophanic fantasy.’’ The most ingenious of these 
is the essay of Professor Siivern read before the Royal 
Academy of Science at Berlin in 1827, in which he tries to 
persuade us that the gods in the play are the Spartans, 
the birds the Athenians, and the men the minor Hellenic 
states. After pointing out many difficulties and inconsis- 
tencies in this theory, Mr. Rogers shows how very similar 
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arguments might be used to prove that the Tempest is an 
allegorical representation of the reign of Elizabeth and 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Such an hypothesis 
might be defended thus: 


It is impossible that Shakespeare should have left unnoticed that 
mighty struggle, which, occurring when he was about twenty-four 
years of age, must have left an indelible impression on his mind. It 
requires but little penetration to see that the Virgin Miranda dwelling 
on her sea-girt isle was intended to represent the Virgin Queen dwelling 
in * this little isle” of England. Prospero, extirpated out of England 
but ‘‘ prosperous” here, represents (not as Peisthetaerus the sophistical 
spirit of the age, but) the spirit of the Reformation. The inveterate 
enemy to Prospero is the King of Naples; and who was King of Naples 
at this time but Philip of Spain, the inveterate enemy of the Reforma- 
tion? He is approaching the island, which is Prospero’s last refuge, 
when his ship is wrecked by a storm raised against him by powers 
more than human. 


The commentary is full of scholarly remarks on the 
language of the play, as well as interesting illustration of 
its matter, drawn from modern as well as ancient litera- 
ture. But the chief feature is, of course, the translation, 
which shows all the point, force, and ingenuity which we 
expect from the editor. Here is the Bird-call by the 
Hoopoe and Nightingale. It has all the “heart” of the 
Shakespearean lyric: 

(The land birds) 
Come hither any bird with plumage like my own ; 
Come hither ye that batten on the acres newly sown, 
On the acres by the farmers neatly sown, 
And the myriad tribes that feed on the barley and the seed, 
The tribes that lightly fly giving out a gentle cry ; 
And ye who round the clod in the furrow-riven sod 
With voices sweet and low twitter flitter to and fro, 
Singing, to tio to tiotinx. 


And ye who in the gardens a pleasant harvest glean 
Lurking in the branches of the ivy ever green ; 
And ye who top the mountains with gay and airy flight ; 
And ye who in the olive and the arbutus delight ; 
Come hither one and all, come flying to our call, 

Trioté trioté totobrinx. 


(The sea birds) 


Ye with the halcyons flitting delightedly 
Over the surge of the infinite sea, 
Come to the great Revolution awaiting us, 
Hither, come hither, come hither to me. 
Hither to listen to wonderful words 
Hither we summon the taper-neck'd birds. 
For hither has come a shrewd old file, 
Such a deep old file, such a sharp old file, 
His thoughts are néw, and new deeds he'll do, 
Come here and confer with this shrewd old file. 
Comé hither! Come hither! Come hither! 
Tovo-toro-toro-torotinx ! 
Kickabau Kitkabau / 
Toro-toro-tovo-lillilinx. 


It would be pleasant to give examples of the translator’s 
command over the various metres used in this delightful 
freak of poetic fancy; but the limits of a notice forbid. 
We must, however, find room for a specimen of the 
Parabasis, including the famous Cosmogony essayed by so 
many translators from Swinburne downwards : 


There was Chaos at first and Darkness and Night and Tartarus vasty 
and dismal ; 

But the Earth was not there nor the Sky nor the Air, till at length in 
the bosom abysmal 

Of Darkness an egg from the whirlwind conceived was laid by the 
sable-plumed Night, 

And out of that egg as the Seasons revolved sprang Love the entrancing, 
the bright, 

Love brilliant and bold with his pinions of Gold, like a whirlwind re- 
fulgent and sparkling ! 

Love hatched us commingling in Tartarus wide with Chaos, the murky, 
the darkling, 

And brought as above as the firstlings of Love, and first to the light we 
ascended ; 

There was never a race of Immortals at all till Love had the universe 
blended ; 

Then all things commingling together in Love, there arose the fair Earth 
and the Sky, 

And the iimitless Sea, and the race of the Gods, the Blessed who never 
shall die. 

So we than the Blessed are older by far, and abundance of proof is 
existing 

That we are the children of Love, for we fly unfortunate lovers assist- 
ing. 





And many a man who has found to his cost his powers of persuasion 
have failed, 

And his loves have abjured him for ever, again by the power of the 
Birds has prevailed ; ; ; 

For the gift of a quail or a porphyry rail or a Persian or goose will 
regain them, ° 

And the chief of the blessings ye mortals enjoy by the help of the Birds 
ye obtain them ; 

'Tis from us that the signs of the Seasons in turn, Spring, Winter and 
Autumn are known— ‘ 

When from Libya the crane flies clanging again—’iis the time for the 
seed to be sown, : 

And the skipper may hang up his rudder awhile and sleep after all his 
exertions, i 

And Orestes may weave him a wrap to be warm when out on his 
thieving excursions. p 

Then cometh the kite with its hovering flight of the advent of Spring 
to tell, : 

And the Spring sheep-shearing begins, and next your woollen attire 

ou sell, 

And buy a lighter and daintier garb when you note the return of the 
swallow. 

Thas your Ammon, Dodona and Delphi we are, we are also your 
Pheebus Apollo: 

For whatever you do, if a trade you pursue or goods in the market are 


uying, 

Or the wolting attend of a neighbour or friend, first you look to the 
Birds and their flying. 

And whene’er you of omen or augury speak, ‘tis 4 bird you are always 
repeating : 

A rumour 's a bird and a sneeze is a bird, and so is a word or a meet- 


ing, 
A servant 's a bird and an ass is a bivd. It must therefore assuredly 
follow Ry s* 
That the Birds are to you—I protest it is true—your prophetic divining 
Apollo. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 


THOMAS ARNOLD 


Studies of Roman imperialism. By W. T. Annotp, M.A. Edited 
by Epwarp Fippes, M.A. (Manchester: at the Univer- 
sity Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 


WORKING behind the visible forces of our time there is a 
regiment of nameless men who, refusing to fall in with 
the modern love of advertisement, nevertheless exert an 
immeasurable influence upon their contemporaries. They 
are birds of the night. When streets are hushed beneath the 
stars and the sober citizen asleep, they are toiling through 
‘‘flimsy”’ and preparing opinions to guide the world at 
its awaking. But they cling to anonymity and make 
their joursual what the State was to the antique Roman 
citizen. They may see themselves quoted, but it is 
always as the paper, never by their own names. Of such 
was the writer of the book before us. From the excellent 
memoir of her brother prefixed to the ‘Studies of Roman 
Imperialism’’ by Mrs, Humphry Ward, we are able to 
see that Arnold was typical of his profession. The word 
journalist, we are afraid, does not gain in dignity with the 
advance of time, indeed it stinks in the nostrils of the 
more fastidious. They associate it so much with the 
personality of a pushing Paul Pry whose business in life 
is to worm himself into the secrets uf others, to make 
sensational copy wherever it is possible, and to advertise 
himself on each occasion that turns up. Moreover he has 
not, as a rule, any reverence for the language that he 
must use daily. His business, as he himself recognises it, 
is not to maintain the purity of the mother tongue, but 
to be effective at any cost. With the merits of any public 
question he is not to any large extent concerned, his sole 
object being to see it from some point of view that will 
impress the crowd. Yet it would be extremely unjust to 
a most honourable and useful profession if they were all 
lumped together under one category. There are many 
newspapers in England, and on the whole the most 
influential are those which control individual vagaries, and, 
as a rule, they are also more prosperous than those which 
flaunt the individual’s name, They withstand the 
temptation to be sensational, do not encourage seif- 
advertisement among their writers, and day by 
day print articles that stand exclusively on their own 
merits and owe nothing to the signature of a 
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famous name. Arnold was one of those who preferred 
that way of doing things. Like all of his family he had 
an innate love of scholarship which had been cherished 
and developed at a public school and the university. 
His father was the second son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
and the younger brother of Matthew Arnold. He was of 
those who answered to the movement in favour of manual 
labour which made itself felt in certain circles during the 
first quarter of Queen Victoria’s reign, when it will be 
remembered even Carlyle himself expressed a wish that 
he could lay down the pen and depart into the back- 
woods of America, to spend his time henceforth in felling 
trees. Many of the lesser lights who moved round 
Carlyle expressed themselves still more strongly in favour 
of manual labour, and Thomas Arnold took the doctrine 
so seriously that he left this country for New Zealand in 
1847. Of course he found that he had been wrong. 
The poor scholar steeped in George Sand, Emerson and 
Carlyle, was not made for the rough and tumble of 
colonial life, and disillusion and disappointment followed. 
Luckily for him however, at that time Sir William 
Denison, Governor of Tasmania, hearing that a relative 
of Arnold’s was in New Zealand, offered him the post of 
Chief Inspector of Schools for Tasmania. Within a few 
months Arnold took up his new position and he was 
married at his new home on June 15, 1850. He seems to 
have been of a temperament that was intellectually rest- 
less, and those pleasant years were not to continue long. 
In 1856 he joined the Church of Rome and had to give up 
his inspectorship, and sailed home practically without 
prospects. Within a few months however, he was 
offered the Professorship of English Literature in the new 
Catholic University of Dublin of which Dr. Newman was 
the head, and for the next five years was fixed in Ireland. 
During that time the children spent most of their holidays 
at Fox How, Thomas Arnold’s old home in the Lake 
District, and of those days Mrs. Humphry Ward gives a 
very pretty description. 


The delights of the garden; of its brook, which could be dammed 
and bridged by the third generation, as Matthew Arnold and his 
brothers and sisters had dammed and bridged it in the second; the 
charm of its wooded knolls, its wild strawberry beds, its rocks where 
the wild pinks grew, its hidden thiekets of wild raspberries, its border 
of wood above the rippling or swirling Rotha ; the humours of its old 
gardener, Banks, who gave out the Psalm and hymn-tunes on Sunday, 
in Rydal Chapel, with a tuning-fork; its beloved birch-tree, its out- 
look on the deep bosom of Fairfield, its roses and its rhododendrons— 
these things sank deep irito young hearts, and William Arnold’s love 
of the Lakes, and of all the detail of their streams and hills, must be 
dated from these childish days. 


The principal thing, to notice however, is that the boy 
was brought upin an atmosphere of letters. He does not 
seem to have developed much originality, but rather to 
have become a careful and sound thinker. In poetry he 
fell under the influence of Rossetti. Of his life at Oxtord 
as coach and lecturer to the women students, there is 
nothing particular to besaid. Hisreal career began when 
Mr. C. P. Scott, editor of the Manchester Guardian, came 
to Oxford in search of recruits for his paper. Mr, Humphry 
Ward introduced him to Arnold and his removal to Man- 
chester followed. His life there was typical of that of a 
first-class provincial journalist. He was greatly interested 
in the political controversies that raged during the’eighties 
and seems gradually to have been brought on to write 
leaders and reviews; to criticise pictures and music and 
to perform the other miscellaneous duties attached tosuch 
a post as that which he held. Being at Manchester he 
made its interests his own. 


The vast machinery of Manchester trade and manufacture, its 
economic bearings, and its human implications; Manchester art and 
music; or the plays given at Manchester theatres ; the neighbouring 
country, its moors and streams, and woods on which the mills 
encroached year by year; Lancashire dialect and Lancashire poets ; 
Lancashire birds and flowers; the growth of Qwens College, the 
development of an Art Gallery, the preservation of local traditions ; to 
aaa matters, great and small, he gave his eager mind almost from 





It might have been thought that the performance of 
these multifarious tasks would have ended by crippling 
and enfeebling his mind, as few men ate able to combine 
the man of letters with the journalist, though there have 
been brilliant exceptions such as John Morley, Frederick 
Greenwood, and Walter Bagehot. He kept himself from 
falling into this slough by persistence and assiduity in his 
historical studies: that is to say, he was a specialist as 
well as a newspaper writer. Others have kept the divine 
spark alight by their devotion in their leisure hours to 
belles lettres, but though an insatiable reader he developed 
no capacity for becoming a really great writer. Mr. C.E. 
Montague, who contributes a memoir of his middle life, 
shows the limitations of his style in a passage that is well 
worth quoting. 

Arnold would have been quick to show that his prose is not of the 
very best—that it is not exquisite ; that, though there is rhythm, there 
are no new finds in rhythm, none of the prose melodies that ripple, 
trail, or climb to the ear in ways of their own; that the phrase might 
be richer in second intentions, that there might be harmonics to the 
notes; that the emphasis with its frontal attack, the open laying out 
of the antitheses, the whole technical affinity to Macaulay, preclude 
the best choiceness, Yet it is good workaday prose; it has connec- 
tion; not the connection of conjunctive particles; it coheres organi- 
cally; the paragraph, not the sentence, is the unit of thought, the 
strong sense crossing in its stride the little breaks at which bad writers 
fuss with their little bridges. The style, again, is what the craft call 
fluffless—there is no inky humming and ha-ing, or clearing of the 
literary throat ; and the whole is a-tingle with an unbookish ring ; you 
would think that he said it aloud while he wrote, and indeed it reads 
as his talk sounded, and one hears in it the rise and fall of his eager 
voice pressing its points. 


In that paragraph we seem to see the reason why he was 
not able to break away from journalism altogether. The 
lack of the highest quality in his prose style is really akin 
to that dependence on the opinion of others which pre- 
vented him from being an original thinker in the world 
of politics. He was onlya loyal and staunch follower, at 
one time of Mr. Forster and always of Mr. Gladstone. 
Yet when we come to sum up his character and achieve- 
ments it must be admitted by all {that he added to the 
dignity and honour of the profession to which he 
belonged. 


THE ART OF HENRY JAMES 


The Novels of Henry James. A study. By ExisabeTH LuTHER 
Cary. (Putnams, 5s.) 


We can picture the ‘‘ general reader” thinking of one of 
Mr. Henry James’s novels what Mr. Herbert Paul once 
said of one of Matthew Arnold’s poems—that ‘‘it probably 
means something.’’ The puzzle arises, of course, from the 
extreme caution with which Mr. James puts pen to paper. 
It has been said of him that he gropes his way through 
the English language like a blind man tapping with a 
stick; but that, whether malice inspired it or not, is an 
injustice. The ruling passion with Mr. James is indubitably 
the desire to make a plain straightforward statement; but 
he has a higher conception of the nature of a plain 
straightforward statement than the rest of us. He knows 
that few, if any, words have a hard and fixed significance, 
that propositions apparently simple, may really be as 
elastic as india-rubber and convey quite different meanings 
to different minds, and that even a truth is no better than 
a half-truth when it is only examined from a single point 
of view. He finds it necessary, therefore, to define his 
words, to qualify his propositions, and, as it were, to crane 
his neck and squint, in order to get glimpses of the truth 
from several angles ‘simultaneously. Gladstone, as we all 
know, did the same, and was currently accused of intending 
to deceive, when his actual purpose was to explain his 
position beyond the possibility of misunderstanding. 
Mr. Henry James is, in this respect, the worthiest of 
Gladstone’s disciples, though, dealing with subtler emotions 
than any to which Gladstone ever appealed, he has to cope 
with more embarrassing difficulties than Gladstone ever 
faced. He feels the need of anticipating objections, and 
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clearing up misapprehensions before they arise; he feels 
also that he cannot make clear exactly what he means 
unless at the same time he points out, by cunning paren- 
theses and other tricks of style, exactly what he does not 
mean. That is the reason why, though he has spent the 
whole of his literary life in trying to make plain straight- 
forward statements, the general reader is a little apt to 
declare that he has never yet succeeded in making one; 
and that is also a reason why there might be some 
advantage in forming a Henry James Society for the 
elucidation of his message to the world. Pending the 
formation of such a Society, the general reader will feel a 
certain amount of gratitude to Miss Elizabeth Cary for 
undertaking the task of interpretation, single-handed. 

We say‘ a certain amount of gratitude” advisedly, 
for Miss Cary is not quite an ideal interpreter. The 
ideal interpreter of obscure literature to the general 
reader would be a person like the coach in ‘‘ The Cam- 
bridge Freshman” who, for the benefit of poll-men, 
decided all the knotty points on which more learned 
doctors disagreed. When one learned doctor said that the 
meaning of a difficult passage “might be this,” and 
another, not less learned, opined that ‘‘ it might be that,” 
the coach, it will be remembered, told the poll-men “‘ what 
it was.”’ There is none of that lucid cocksureness about 
Miss Cary’s commentary. The mantle of the master whom 
she expounds has in some degree fallen upon her. Like 
him, instead of boldly laying down the law, she fumbles 
and feels her way to cloudy and dubious conclusions; and, 
if there were any question of facing an examination, 
we should hesitate to advise students to get up their 
subjects from her book. It contains no precipitated 
phrases, no luminous generalisations to linger in the 
memory. Yet the points are there, though they have 
to be dug for, and her work may help the the beginner 
to see of whatforces Mr. James is the product, and what, 
in a general way, he is driving at. As Heine was said 
to be a Parisian born in Germany, so he may be said 
to be a cosmopolitan born in Boston. And to be born in 
Boston was, in George Gissing’s memorable phrase, to be 
“born in exile.” That is the first clue to Mr. Henry 
James, as any one may see who will re-read his Life 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mr, James was drawn to Europe 
as the provincial is drawn to the capital. He tries to 
adopt, at one and the same time, the mental attitude of 
the native and the stranger—to note picturesquely the 
contrasts which strike the former, and yet to feel, with 
the latter, that he has lived there all his life. Unable to 
tolerate the novelty of the Western, he can never feel 
= at his ease with the traditions and antiquities of the 

astern world. Naturally, therefore, he likes to write of 
the American of various types getting used to Europe, 
and to depict the clash, or rather the contact, of the two 
civilisations. He wants to make plain straightforward 
statements upon the subject, but, approaching it in a com- 
plicated frame of mind, finds it very difficult to combine 
plainness with accuracy. His frame of mind has grown 
more rather than less complicated with the years, with the 
result that heis now perhaps farther than ever from the 
plain straightforward statement which he has, for the last 
torty years, been trying desperately hard to make. 

No doubt he finds it the harder to make it because, as 
Miss Cary points out, the things which he regards as im- 
portant are not those which are visible upon the surface, 
Perhaps it would be too much to say that men and women 
are not interesting to him until he sees them beginning to 
get bored; but at all events he proceeds on the theory 
that the fundamentally significant problems are those 
which do not arise until the struggle for existence is over. 
With the actual battle of life—its anguish and its triumphs 
—he deals very little. He seems, indeed, to regard the 
battle as a stern necessity too often standing between man 
and the things that really matter; and the spectacle that 
absorbs and fascinates him is that of men and women 
seeing what they can make of their lives after the battle 
has been won and the sordid necessity removed. It is, 





indeed, the ultimate problem, though only the select few 
get near enough to it to feel that it poignantly concerns 
them. It is the problem which Mill faced in the “crisis” 
of his youth, when he told himself that, even if he 
achieved all the objects for which he was working, he 
would derive no particular satisfaction from the achieve- 
ment—the crisis from which he was delivered, as the 
Autobiography relates, by discovering from Wordsworth’s 
poetry what would be the permanent source of happi- 
ness when all possible material improvements in the con- 
dition of the world should have been effected. It is the 
problem that the Preacher was facing when he wrote that 
all was vanity and vexation of spirit. It is the problem 
of the men of forty and the women of thirty who look 
down the hill without need to take anxious thought for the 
morrow, but have lost some of their early illusions. To 
say that is to say that it is a problem not at all un- 
worthy of Mr. Henry James’s subtle analysis. He has not 
solved it, of course; he has not even madea plain straight- 
forward statement about it. But he has stated and re- 
stated it, and presented it in innumerable shapes with 
marvellous analytical power, and almost uncanny insight 
into the mechanism of the human mind. 


UNCROWNED KINGS 


Heroes of Exile. By Hucu Currorp. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 
Rois sans Couronnes. Par Le Baron Marc pe VILLiERs DU 
Terrace, (Paris: Perrin, 5 francs.) 


THE Heroes of Exile, whom Mr. Clifford has rescued from 
forgotten records or merely from family tradition, have 
all one bond of union. They possess that chief attribute 
of the Happy Warrior, who could ‘turn his necessity to 
glorious gain”; and that is the last art of life. Mr. Clif- 
ford writes with reverence and great sympathy, and he 
succeeds in his aim, set forth simply in his preface : 


The stories in this book , . . are not themselves romances. They 
are history not fiction; waifs and strays of history that have been 
gathered lovingly into a new habitation; and it has been my aim 
throughout to make my heroes live for you again, as once of old they 
lived so that . . . you may realise them not as shadow-shapes, but as 
men of flesh and blood and bone like the rest of us. 


Men they are, and men who have lived finely against fear- 
ful odds without the help of that final accident which 
brings success and fame. Their deeds have not become 
common property and have not won the public’s acclama- 
tion. And, accordingly, there is a fragrance, a kind of 
restful freshness about their lives which Fame would have 
taken from them. For Fame is apt to vulgarise by its 
touch. A melody is cheapened by popular approval: the 
vulgarity of the street-organs from which it is wound out 
and the dust of the street-corners at which it is whistled 
mingle with the beauty which it once possessed and spoil 
it. So Fame can bespatter the famous, until his real 
features are hidden by a mask of praise and prejudice, and 
he becomes an idol wrapped in tawdry and tinsel, the 
mob’s own favours. The mob acclaims success; but it is 
the vitality concealed in the effort which matters and is 
worthy of acclamation. 

M. le Baron Marc de Villiers du Terrage differs very much 
from Mr. Clifford in his treatment. He records drily the 
splendid lunacies of his uncrowned kings: he looks upon 
them with a twinkling eye and calls them in his preface: 
“assez minces aventuriers, ‘‘miniscules Buonapartes,” 
and laments that he has only one “gracieuse figure 
féminine”’: ‘Quelle jolie page d’historiette serait pour- 
tant la conquéte du Monomotapa 4 quelque Chevaliére 
d’ Eon!” are his last words. He sees the madness of 
their wild genius: Mr. Clifford the poetry that is inherent 
in all effort, in all conflict with the inexorable forces. 

And so, though the titles inspire with the same thrill 
(and “ Rois sans Couronne” is more expressive than 
“Heroes in Exile”), yet the pageant ot the persons 
chosen by each passes by in an oddly different manner: 
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and Marie David, Comte de Ray and King of the Sedangs, 
who appears in both, is scarcely recognisable, except for 
the dull facts of his name and of his actual exploits. It 
is hard to believe that the extravagant impostor of the 
cyrical Baron is the magnetic personality who crowned 
himself king of a little tract of land and some natives, 
issued orders which were eagerly accepted by careful 
business men, and declared himself at war with France, 
without a smile, colossal humourist that he was: France 
treated him as seriously as he was obliged to treat his own 
escapade, 

And this Marie is the meeting-point, from which either 
pageant wheels away; Mr. Clifford’s select company 
quietly to the land of great dreams, the Baron’s filibus- 
terers to noisy enterprise and odd exploits. For fifty 
years Chun had lived the life of a Buddhist monk, think- 
ing high thoughts away from the world, but unable to rid 
himself of the sins of desire and of anger, unable to forget 
that his brother usurped the crown of Siam, which was 
his own by right, and that the country was suffering 
under his bad sway. ‘“ Ah, if I were king!” was his con- 
tinued thought, and often was Chun obliged to confess this 
sin of evil desire to his brother monks, according to the 
rule of the Order. At last, just when he had fought his 
way almost into the realm of abstract thought and peace, 
the moment came when a troop of gaily clad cavaliers 
crowded into the quiet, bare monastery and, announcing 
the death of his usurping brother, acclaimed Chun king, 
and Chun the monk went out with them to take up the 
full burden of sovereignty and redress his people’s wrongs. 
He became Somdet Phra, the King of Siam, and during 
the twenty-two years of his reign he toiled to fulfil the 
oath of even justice which he took at the drinking of the 
holy waters, and prosperity came to the people. Dying, 
he was wrapped in the cloak of a Buddhist monk once 
more. Chun was a hero. And scarcely less heroic, though 
in a different way, was the life of Ferndo Lopez. He sinned 
the blackest treachery, and for his treachery he lost his 
ears and nose; his thumbs were cut off; he became a 
pitiable mockery to all men. At length he escaped to the 
little island of St. Helena, and there he lived alone for 
thirty years, until he became famous to the men on 
passing ships, who tried to catch him as a curiosity, until 
the King of Portugal commanded that he should be left 
undisturbed. In those days only the Pope could absolve 
a man from a crime such as Lopez had committed, and 
Lopez, in spite of the publicity from which he could not 
hide, journeyed to Rome that his mind might be put 
at rest by absolution; he was taken back to his lonely 
island, again at the king’s command, and there he died in 
peace on the same island of St. Helena, on which Napo- 
leon, who had touched the pinnacle of human greatness, 
“ate out his mighty angry heart ” in despair. 

Such is the type of Mr. Clifford’s heroes: and there is 
something about their lives—for each in his own way 
“ found comfort in himself and in his cause,” and “‘ turned 
his necessity to glorious gain’’—which makes one repeat 
meditatively : 

This is the happy Warrior ; this is he 

That every Man in arms should wish to be; 
just as M. le Baron’s dry records of the great fellows who 
swaggered to little kingdoms, or blustered intoa moment’s 
power, or founded colonies in which to carry out some 
huge, mad scheme, for all their bluster and madness and 
noise inspirit one irresistibly to cry aloud : 

Busk up your plaids, my lads 


Cock up your bonnets 
Da Capo. 


THE RELIGION OF PANTHEISM 
Pantheism : its Story and Significance. By J. ALLENSON Picton. 
(Constable, 1s.) 


We remember having once read an appreciation of 
Mr. Picton in a Sunday paper which spoke of him as one 





who had “ passed through Materialism and come out on 
the other side.” On the other side of Materialism lies, it 
appears, Pantheism; but Pantheism is not necessarily a 
religion, or, indeed, anything more than a re-statement of 
the materialistic position. Between any kind of Dualism 
and any kind of Monism the mind distinguishes ; whereas 
it caneasily be argued that the distinction between two 
kinds of Monism is merely verbal. To say that matter is 
God is neither to add to our knowledge of its attributes 
nor (from the point of view of the materialist) to introduce 
any fresh theory of the Universe. It is merely (the 
materialist would say) to give matter a new name. Nor 
does it, from any point of view, constitute a moral 
advance. Prayer, from the standpoint of Pantheism, is 
merely, as has been said, “ talking to oneself ’’ ; and, if we 
start with the hypothesis that the universe is already as 
divine as it is capable of being, we deprive ourselves of 
any standard whereby to contrast or measure good and 
evil. Pantheism, indeed, was, in its origin, not a religious 
but a philosophical conception, and flourished, in its early 
stages, in conjunction with superstitions logically incom- 
patible with it, such as Animism and Fetichism. As 
Mr. Picton puts it: 


Little or no attempt was made to substitute the contemplation of 
the Eternal for the worship of mediator divinities. Thus, in the same 
spirit in which Socrates ordered the sacrifice of a cock to AZsculapius 
for his recovery from the disease of mortal life, philosophical Panthe- 
ists, whether Egyptian, or Greek, or even Indian, satisfied their 
religious instincts by hearty communion with the popular worship of 
traditional gods. 


Nor is it difficult to discover modern Pantheists who do 
the same. The case of Robertson of Brighton, quoted by 
Mr. Picton, will serve as wellasany. ‘* What,’‘ Robertson 
asked, ‘is this world itself but the form of Deity whereby 
the manifoldness and beauty of His mind manifests 
itself?’’ Thatis Pantheism, or it is meaningless. But 
Robertson was a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and the Church of England teaches Dualism—teaches that 
man is separate from God, estranged from God, and can 
only be reconciled to God by the acceptance of a sacrifice. 
The two doctrines are in glaring contradiction. 

The question to which the average reader will demand 
an answer from Mr. Picton is this: Pantheism being, as 
he avers, in its origin a philosophical conception, how is 
religion, in the sense of morality touched by emotion, to 
be got out of it? It certainly is not derived from it by 
him, any more than by Spinoza, through any process of 
logical deduction. Acquiescence in the inevitable is all 
that the theory, dispassionately considered, can suggest ; 
and the only possible reply to it is that human nature 
itself is up in arms against the inference. The old theo- 
logians told us that man is by nature depraved. It is at 
least as true to say that man is by nature religious; and, 
indeed, the former proposition may be held to contain 
and imply the latter. This does not mean, of course, that 
any specific moral ideas are, as the Intuitionists used to 
say, “innate.” It means not only that man is capable 
of passing moral judgments, but that he cannot help 
doing so—that, whether he be a good man or a bad man, 
he is compelled to think in terms of morality touched by 
emotion. The nature of the thoughts differs from age to 
age and from country tocountry. We have only to com- 
pare the gospel of passive resistance preached by Count 
Tolstoy with the “‘Do not hesitate to shoot’’ gospel 
preached by a military commander in order to see that. 
But the mode of thought is common even to cases so flag- 
rantly opposed as these. They agree in advocating with 
emotion something that ‘‘ ought to be” in place of some- 
thing that “is”; and so do we all, if not when we 
criticise our own conduct, at least when we criticise the 
conduct of our neighbours. And to say this is, of course, 
to say that there exists a human instinct with which 
every philosophy must, whether logically or illogically, 
in the long run make terms. To put it differently: 
Materialism and Pantheism have alike to reckon with 
the “ God-intoxicated man.” It was that factor which, 
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0 ver-riding the syllogistic logic, created the Religion of 
Humanity out of Positive Science. It is equally that 
factor which caused Spinoza to see so much more in 
Pantheism than was seen either by Xenophanes or Sir 
Leslie Stephen; and a considerable portion of the truth 
seems to be summed up when we say that Comte was the 
Spinoza of Positivism and Spinoza the Comte of Pan- 
theism. In each case alike we have a God-intoxicated 
man, throwing the syllogistic logic to the winds and 
imposing the religious conceptions of his own mind upona 

hilosophical conception which does not contain them. 

t does not follow that they are wrong in doing so because 
the forms of words in which they try to mask their 
inconsistencies are not proof against all the weapons in 
the armoury of the critic. 

Mr. Allenson Picton’s form of words is as follows : 


If the Pantheist in these days be asked, ‘‘ What interpretation do you 
propose?" his answer is, “I propose none. I take things as they 
are. In their totality they are unknowable, as, indeed, even science 
finds they are in their infinitesimal parts.’’ But we need not on this 
account lose ‘‘ the divinity that shapes our ends.” For, between the 
infinite and the infinitesimal the human experience realises itself in 
surroundings which, when observed and reflected on, make the im- 
pression of ordered relation of parts. By the necessity of our finite 
and individual existence as centres of action—a necessity of wnich we 
can give no account—we present those relations tc ourselves in forms 
of time and space. Then, when our experience is large enough and 
ripe enough, being enriched and stimulated by the stored-up experience 
of humanity, as recorded in tradition, custom, Bibles, and Epics, we 
attain to the moral sense, and realise that we are bound to be loyal to 
something greater than self. That ‘‘greater’’ may be the tribe, the 
nation, humanity, or God. 


The important word in this profession of faith is 
realise.” Its use is an appeal to the tribunal which 
overrules all logical demonstration. A materialist might 
describe it as the hysterical cry of the God-intoxicated 
man; but the answer to that would be that we are all, 
materialists included, God-intoxicated more or less. Our 
intelligence being finite, we are bound to fall into incon- 
sistencies when we try to express our apprehensions of 
the Infinite in propositions suitable for syllogistic use; 
but these apprehensions are, nevertheless, facts which 
colour our interpretation of all philosophies, It is un- 
profitable to argue whether they ought to do so or not. 
They are bound to do so because they constitute a part of 
our intellectual machinery. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF PRAGMATISM 


Tdola Theatri. 


Some books are interesting in themselves: others derive 
such interest as they have from the movement of thought 
in which they have their origin. Mr. Sturt’s volume 
belongs to this second class. It is a child of the most 
recent and (philosophically speaking) fashionable “ism” 
that the new century has produced—known, by some as 
Humz2nism, and by others as Pragmatism. Not that 
Pragmatism is so monstrous a growth as to have no 
proper philosophical pedigree. On the contrary, with a 
little trouble it could produce an eminently respectable 
genealogical tree. It is however only in our twentieth 
century that it has risen into prominence, and faced the 
world with a claim to recognition as a distinctive, and 
indeed a militant, doctrine. 

To different minds [says Mr. Sturt] the pragmatist or humanist 
movement doubtless makes a different — : to mine its value lies in 
its recognition of personal striving, and its suggestion of a philosophy 
of the future which will treat personal striving as the central fact of 
our experience. 


What is this new philosophy for which “ personal 
striving ’’ is to be the central explanatory fact ? 

Well, it has many definitions. Here is one, from 
Professor James—who is not so much the parent of 
Pragmatism as its most distinguished godfather ; 


By Henry Sturt. (Macmillan, 10s. net.) 


Humanism conceives the more “ true’’ as the more “ satisfactory ” ; 
or defines the true as that which gives the maximum combination of 
satisfactions. 








And here is another, from Dr. Schiller, who is, more 
perhaps than any one else, at once the parent and the 
high priest of the new philosophy : 

Pragmatism is an assertion of the sway of human valuations over 
every region of our experience. 


Or again : 


Pragmatism is the doctrine that “truths” are ‘ values,” and that 
‘realities’ are arrived at by processes of valuation. 


Now, what does all this mean? Everything will depend 
upon the interpretation. To say that “‘ truths are values” 
may be to say something that will disturb as little as it 
illumines us. Nor, indeed, if thestatement that ‘‘thetrue - 
is the satisfactory’? means merely that, as the untrue 
must sooner or later come into conflict with experience, 
we cannot rest in it, need we pay the doctrine the compli- 
ment of so much as disagreeing with it. 

But Pragmatism, at least in the minds of Dr, Schiller 
and his immediate followers, means more than this, It 
means, not merely (for in that we should all agree) that 
we can rest in a doctrine because it is true; but that a 
doctrine is true because, and in no other sense than that, 
we can rest in st. 

Let us be clear about this. ‘‘ Because” is a dangerous 
word to play with: and, except we are upon our guard, 
the causa cognoscendi is apt to cheat us into treating it as 
a causa essendi. So it would be well to put the point once 
more, in a slightly different form. We should most of us 
be ready to recognise that the “ satisfactoriness”’ of a 
judgment is a ground for our believing it to be true—is, in 
that sense, a “criterion” of its truth, if you will—; but 
we should resent the attempt to transform this recogni- 
tion into the doctrine that the truth of a judgment 
consists in, and is nothing more than, such “ satisfactori- 
ness.” Yet this is precisely the step that the Pragmatist 
has taken. Taking his stand on human experience, and 
profoundly impressed with the part which will and purpose 
play in the determination of all activity (including, of 
course, the activity of thought), he has come to reject the 
notion of a Reality to which our thought, in its effort to 
be “true,” has merely to “conform,” and boldly main- 
tains that the true is simply that which satisfies our 
purposes and desires—that the Real is, in that sense, what 
we make it. Reality (and this, as we have seen, is the 
aspect of Pragmatism which especially appeals to Mr. Sturt) 
is to be interpreted “‘in terms of personal striving.” An 
“incredible metaphysical doctrine” indeed—as a not 
unsympathetic critic, Mr. S. H. Mellone, has called it— 
this view that the real is nothing but what we make it. 
And “‘incredible”’ are the metaphysical conceptions by 
the aid of which Dr, Schiller and his school attempt to 
work out this theory of a Reality, or a Truth, “‘in the 
making.” Reality, for them, is nothing but experience : 
and experience is the ‘‘ merely determinable,” a plastic 
something-nothing, a bare matter or dAy, to which it is in 
oul power to give either one form or another. No doubt, 
at any given moment the body of our experience, that is, 
our Reality, has a determinate form: but that form is the 
result of a long process of “experimenting,” a process in 
which ideas and principles have suggested themselves, have 
led to action, and have brought in their train either 
satisfaction or disappointment. It is this satisfaction or 
disappointment that has determined, has indeed actually 
“constituted,” truth for us. What has satisfied desire 
(taking that word in its widest sense) has become #ro tanto 
true. What were in the first instance “ postulates,’’ mere 
suggestions or working hypotheses, have become in the 
evolution of experience “axioms”; have become, that is, 
fundamental principles of an organised body of truth. 
Some have fallen out by the way. They have failed to 
satisfy; and they have, in consequence, failed to 
survive. 

Such is, in outline, the metaphysical doctrine wherein, 
as Dr. Schiller somewhat noisily proclaims, philosophical 
salvation is, in the future, to be found. It would take us 
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far beyond the szope of this article were we to attempt to 
press upon this doctrine the many difficulties which it 
raises. We cannot, however, refrain from putting just 
two questions. What is it, in the first place, that suggests 
the tentative hypotheses which compete in experience for 
survival, if not the determinate character of some reality 
other than the apprehending consciousness ? And what, 
in the second place, are we to make of a “ merely deter- 
minable ” matter of experience, in the sense of a “‘ matter” 
which has positively no character of its own? It is useless 
to throw us back on the Aristotelian conception of #r». 
Aristotle himself was, at least to some extent, aware of 
the difficulties which await the attempt to build up an 
organised reality out of a primary undifferentiated matter : 
and, while he holds firmly to the correlative conceptions 
of dA and eigos, matter and form, as aspects under which 
all concrete reality can be viewed, his ®dy is still not so 
much the absolutely as the relatively undifferentiated—a 
“matter,” that is, which, as compared with the more 
highly differentiated product into which it is capable of 
entering, is relatively undifferentiated, but which, in so far 
as it exists at all, does so in virtue of some determinate 
character. And, indeed, whatever Aristotle may or may 
not have held, we cannot to-day escape the difficulties 
which our own metaphysic may raise by taking shelter 
behind his name. 

We are far from suggesting that any metaphysic should 
be rejected because it raises difficulties. Every metaphysic 
does that. But at least, if it is to stand, it must face the 
difficulties squarely ; and it must at least satisfy us that 
its own peculiar difficulties are fewer, or less disturbing, 
than those of any rival metaphysic which it may claim to 
supersede. We cannot feel that, judged by this standard, 
Pragmatism has made good its claim. 

It is to this Pragmatic movement, and to the contro- 
versy to which it has given rise, that we owe Mr. Sturt’s 
book, “‘Idola Theatii.”” Mr. Sturt is sincere, and in his 
way independent : but the structure of the book is slight ; 
and in closing it we are haunted by the suspicion that its 
author has failed to master the doctrines he attacks, 

Intellectualism, Absolutism, Subjectivism—these are the 
three leading professorial fallacies with which Mr. Sturt 
is concerned. Intellectualism, according to our author— 
the doctrine, that is, which identifies Reality with Thought 
—fails to meet the demands of the “‘plain man.” The 
** Real” is more than the “intelligible”; and thought 
divorced from the desires and purposes of our daily life is 
an abstraction which leads direct to misconception in 
Metaphysics, in Logic, and in Ethics. Of the chapter 
which deals with this particular Idolon we can only say 
that it seems to us typical of the book as a whole, both in 
its good qualities and in its bad. We must content our- 
selves with one or two quotations. In the first Mr. Sturt 
is arguing (‘‘ pragmatically’’) that Truth is relevant to 
Interest, and that what is true-enough-for-our-purposes is 
Truth: 


In ordinary or non-scientific inquiry the amount of correspondence 
necessary to constitute truth is extremely variable. Being very hungry 
we ask for bread. If we are told that there is bread in the cupboard, 
and go to look, we treat the answer as true if we find in the cupboard 
something near enough to satisfy our want. We do not care if what 
we find does not answer to the technical definition of bread, but should 
rather be called ‘‘damper.’’ On the other hand, we should treat the 
answer as false if the person to whom we addressed the inquiry told 
us, knowing we were hungry, that there was bread in the cupboard, 
and we found a loaf there which from some accident had been rendered 
uneatable (p. 51). 


Now, this is either sheer nonsense, or it means that a 
judgment is true if we are willing to treat it as such. And 
that also is sheer nonsense. 

The second quotation is the following : 


If we were challenged to produce our own ideal of knowledge we 
ought. I think, to lay it down that the ideal must be in any casé 
human, ... No one needs a universal education: Browning's Gram- 
marian who ‘‘decideés not to live but know” was a foolish pedant, like 
Goethe's Faust before he took his regenerating plunge into life. The 





ideal for each man is to do as much creative thinking as he gets oppor- 
tunity for, and to have aéquited by docility as much instruction- 
knowledge as will help in the creative function (p. 57). 


Here again we get the notion of the true-enough-for-my- 
Barbies cnet this time to suggest an ideal of knowledge. 

he ideal is to know just as much, or rather just as little, 
as we can get along with. This is barely an exaggeration 
of Mr. Sturt’s position ; and we must perhaps be pardoned 
for somewhat losing patience. 

One more passage. Pragmatism, it will be remembered, 
tends to interpret the world in terms of “ personal 
striving.’’ This principle Mr. Sturt applies to the Analysis 
of Art—with the following result : 


The sentiment of beauty attaches primarily to things man makes or 
understands the making of. I doubt if this reference to making is 
absent from even the most passive-seeming exclamation, ‘‘ How 
beautiful."’ Suppose it to be uttered by a mérely non-peérformin 
connoisseur as he looks at a sunset. Fully to understand his menta 
attitude we must remember that beneath its passivity it is pene- 
trated by experiences of production ; the sunset will probably suggest 
pictures seen. Even if it does not, ifno thought of Claude or Turner 
crosses his mind, yet he would hardly appreciate the view unless its 
lines and tints were attached to an apperceptive system of ideas which 
has been formed in his mind by contact with artists and works $f aft. 


Now, that constructive efforts of one’s own do develop 
and intensify artistic appreciation no one can doubt: but 
to make “ reference to making” essential to such appre- 
ciation, and to imply that associations with the production 
of pictures determine one’s feeling for scenery, is, surely, 
to apply the principle of ‘“ personal striving” in a way 
that makes it merely ridiculous. 

The succeeding chapters, on Absolutism and Subjec- 
tivism, complete Mr. Sturt’s account of his leading Idola. 
These are followed by an outline of the course of German 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel: and the concluding 
chapters are devoted to a criticism of Green (whom 
Mr. Sturt strangely describes as a ‘ timorous thinker ’’), 
Bradley and Bosanquet. Much of Mr. Sturt’s criticism of 
Green’s doctrine of Freedom seems to us not without 
point. It is otherwise when he comes to Green’s ‘‘ Repro- 
duction to the Spiritual Principle ” : 


If Green had wished to maintain that relations are, by reason of 
their presence to God's mind, real for men, he should have proved 
that God can enter the human ‘‘universe of conversation”; God 
must talk to and act upon men after the manner of the Old Testament. [The 


italics are ours. ] 


He should also, says Mr. Sturt, have “explained why, 
if the divine consciousness constitutes reality for men, men 
share so scantily in the wealth of the divine experience.” 
When we read this we are tempted to think that Mr. Sturt 
has hardly entered into the spirit of Green’s Metaphysic 
with the sympathy necessary to any criticism which is to 
be penetrating. 

Here we must leave Mr. Sturt, though we should be glad, 
had we the space, to say something of his attack on 
Bradley’s treatment of Inference. That treatment remains 
for us as suggestive and helpful after reading Mr. Sturt as 
before. 

We should wish to end by frankly recognising the service 
which Pragmatism, as representing a revolt against an 
exaggerated Intellectualism, or an over-facile Idealism, is 
doing to Philosophy. We recognise the value of the appeal 
to a complete experience ; of the insistence on the teleo- 
logical character of all our activity; of the prominence 
assigned to the Will in any theory of the significance of 
human life. These are not new points; but they need to 
be re-affirmed from time to time. And Pragmatism is 
re-affirming them. But “satisfaction of desire” and 
“personal striving” are inadequate metaphysical prin- 
ciples. And our soul rises against a philosophy which, in 
any sense of the words, identifies the true, or the real, with 
what-serves-our-purpose. 
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THE MAGIC OF WORDS 


THE other day a certain poem, or snatch of a poenf, kept 
running through my brain continually. And, after a 
while, I grew, from unconscious repetition of the familiar 
words and cadences, to reflecting on what, after all, gave 
to this simple combination of simple phrases its wonderful 
haunting power. 
The poem in question was “A Lyke-Wake Dirge” : 
This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
This ae nighte and alle, 


Fire and sleet and candle-light, 
And Christ receive thy saule. 


It is perhaps the most perfect of examples of that immortal 
magic of words which is found at its highest in our early 
ballad-poetry. The words are of the simplest; yet how 
could they be bettered by any refinement of art? How, 
one might almost say, could they conceivably be 
altered ? 

Such haunting phrases, such unforgettable refrains, leap 
to the mind at once from the storehouse of ballad-lore. 
The lady who “tore her ling lang yellow hair, And knelt 
at Barthram’s side’’—Hardicanute, when “stately stept 
he east the ha’ And stately stept he west ”—what is it, 
what unanalysable quality that gives to all time so vivid a 
picture of those dead figures? So with a hundred others 
—natural, simple, set forth in such wise that an imaginative 
child, more perhaps than any adult, will take them at once 
and for ever into its soul. 

We come, then, to the eternal consideration of the 
poetic vocabulary—in a spirit, be it noted, of all humility, 
with no intention of formulating rules or systems, It 
seems certain that, with the renewed cult of pure English 
models, that fearful and wonderful thing, the word labelled 
**poetic”’ in the dictionaries of a century ago, has been 
banished from the realm of song. At one lamentable 
period of literature, for instance, no one thought of using 
in verse that good, sounding monosyllable ‘‘sea.” One 
must speak always of the ‘‘ main”—generally the ‘‘ azure 
main”—of the ‘‘deep,” the ‘‘wave,” or at the very least 
the “ocean.” The poetry of that time teems with 
examples of this debased “poetic diction,” the chief 
requirement being that the language used must be as far 
as possible removed from truth, from realism, from 
simplicity, and those other canons of genuine art which 
offended the literary taste of a formal and artificial age. 
Take a passage from almost any well-known ballad, and 
read it through as if it were prose: 


O lang, lang may the ladies sit 
Wi’ their kaims intil their hand, 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the land. 


There is not one adjective nor “ poetic epithet’: not a 
word that was not familiar in the daily speech of those 
for whom the lay was first sung. And if you analyse most 
examples of those haunting verses whose appeal is spon- 
taneous and direct—from “Chevy Chace” right down 
through “ Christabel’’ and the “ Ancient Mariner” to 
certain of Mr. Swinburne’s ballads and some of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s all too scant lyrics—to name but one 
or two of our modern singers—we shall find, almost with- 
out exception, that the verbiage, however poetic, is so, not 
technically, but naturally. We shall find, that is to say, 
that the lover of such song, although he must, above all, 
have the faculties of sympathy and imagination, needs no 
artificial or acquired sense of the beautifulin poetry. The 
deft turning of a polished phrase, the linking of a golden 
chain of mellifluous sound—in short, the academic 
qualities of verse—appeal to an audience fit though few ; 
but the simpler, and, as we hold, the more enduring stuff 
of song is for the child as for the sage—for the untutored 
as for the scholar. 

Rough-hewn, if you will, yet from the clean quarry of 
honest English ; not coined in late Latin mints, not from 





the base metal of post-Renaissance verbiage: the true 
poetic word is a thing strong, clear, natural, abiding. For 
as the sense of rhythm gave to the earliest literature of 
the world the form of song, it is certain that the words 
must have been such as should appeal to their audience. 
Song, and the sword ; adventure wedded to a marching 
tune ; such, briefly, was the birth of poetic form. 

And yet, after all, what a delicate, elusive matter this 
is, of poetic language! For although we have said that 
the words of the poet should by no means be exclusively 
and affectedly set apart for purposes of versifiers, still less 
should the poet use words exclusively and patently in- 
tended for a prose context. Take, for instance, one stanza 
from Cowper—a stanza to be found, for some inscrutable 
reason, in most anthologies. 


The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower, 
Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 

The weight of the moisture encumbered the flower 
And bowed down its beautiful head. 


Here, in the space of four short lines, we have at least six 
words which may be set down without hesitation as 
absolutely unpoetic. To begin with, the rose had been 
“‘washed.” Now a rose, after a shower, does not convey 
the impression of having been recently subjected to a 
cleansing process. And yet, again, when Tennyson speaks 
of the morning-star as “ fresh-washed in coolest dew,” the 
expression is the reverse of unpoetic. It is in that special 
instance appropriate ; and its appropriateness makes of it 
the exception that proves the rule. Then Mary “ convey- 
ing” the rose to Anna, as if it were a freehold estate or a 
joint of beef, and the flower, poor thing, ‘‘encumbered ’* 
with “ moisture,” like a housewife with her shopping, or 
an army with its baggage! Probably only exigencies of 
rhythm and rhyme prevented the poet describing the rose 
as a “‘ vegetable.” 

It is a certain deficiency in the wonderful art of discern- 
ing what words are suitable or unsuitable for poetry, which 
has been the cause of the positive disfigurement of many 
passages, to take a distinguished example, in the poetry of 
Wordsworth. One could find specimens by the score in 
many another poet—not names of unbeautiful or un- 
poetic things, but words which, by their very transplanta- 
tion into poetic surroundings, become, by some invisible 
chain of thought, ludicrous. What is it, this magic of 
words? Perhaps, to a certain extent, the qualities of 
rhythm and cadence ; doubtless, in a large degree, associa- 
tions and prejudices; and, in a larger degree still, that 
inexplicable thing we call “ charm’’—a combination, very 
likely, of the two causes we have named, and of uncon- 
scious forces, deeper still. 

C. Fox SMITH: 








PLAYWRIGHT OR FANATIC? 


The Moral Standpoint of Euripides. By W. H.S. Jones, M.A. 
Selwyn College, Cambridge. (Blackie, 2s. 6d.) 


MAN, says Mrs. Meynell, is Greek without and Japanese 
within. His external shape is symmetrical: his internal 
parts are irregularly disposed. Whether that graceful 
essayist be correct or not in her distinction between the 
Greek and the Japanese, it is clear enough that human 
beauty resides in the outward members, and yet that an 
adequate adjustment of inward organs, not to say some 
measure of intelligence, is requisite for a satisfactory 
human frame. Literature may be said in this to resemble 
its creator, man. Beauty of form and sublimity of spirit 
are complementary, and great literature has both. 

In some branches of literature it would be hard to find 
the advocate who would disparage the moral content of 
the speaker or writer’s message. Demosthenes’s moral 
force exalted him above Aischines: Defoe is less than 
Bunyan. But in poetry, above all in the drama, does 
genius betray its philosophy of the world, or is it art to 
conceal all moral purpose? These questions would seem 
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idle, were it not that the most opposing prejudices are 
to-day endemic amongst us. A recent writer attributed 
the success at the Court Theatre of Euripides’s plays in 
Mr. Gilbert Murray’s translation to a dissatisfaction with 
the modern drama “ proclaimed openly as a discussion on 
social philosophy and political follies.” For this writer 
Euripides’s plays represent “human nature not at any 
particular period or place, nor as marking a particular 
form of civilisation or religious development, but in its 
universal aspect.” How is all this reconcilable with 
Mr. Jones’s probing and analysing the same plays to 
extract the moral and religious views of the writer? It 
is a curious dilemma. If Euripides attracts to-day, in 
spite of his intellectual subtilty—because the problems he 
attacks are antiquated—it is strange that Sophocles, who 
does not labour under the same infirmity of intruding 
temporary problems, has not been chosen for honour, 

But Mr. Jones sets to work in the most approved modern 
fashion to dissect his victim. He truly reminds his reader 
that the generation that lived through the Peleponnesian 
War and the Plague largely lost their faith in all ideals. 
He justly insists that Euripides’s plays *‘ form an excellent 
mirror of the prevalent atmosphere [sic], mental, moral, 
and religious.” And then he sets out to discover whether 
Euripides does not betray his own personal views and 
feelings. Remembering that the poet “Jeft behind him 
dramas, not scientific treatises,” he states, after Decharme, 
two rules which he believes will guide him safely through 
the confused medley of sentiments necessarily discover- 
able in a dramatist. First, he says, ‘‘ the occurrence 
of an idea several times in plays of different dates, 
especially when it is dwelt upon with evident satisfac- 
tion:” and, in the second place, “‘ the expression of a 
sentiment which does not harmonise with the age or 
nature of the speaker,” are criteria which enable us to 
recognise the views of the poet himself. It would be in- 
teresting to apply these tests to Shakespeare, the more 
so, since it has been declared that nothing so much marks 
his absolute supremacy amongst dramatists as the fact 
that, as it is asserted, he has created a whole world of 
characters, in which, therefore, no more than in the real 
world moral laws are invariably manifest, while his 
fellows” portraiture of the world is controlled and limited 
by their conception of the world. But, if we confine our 
speculations to Euripides himself, Decharme’s criteria 
invite criticism. They leave no room for the imper- 
fections and defects ofa poet's genius: they open the door 
wide for the subjectivities of an eccentric interpreter : 
above all, they exclude a consideration which in the case 
of Euripides is vital. 

What was the poet’s own conception of his duty asa 
poetic artist and as a dramatist ? The ordinary Athenian 
may have held the view that Euripides was an atheist, 
immoral, irreligious, sceptical, over-subtle, sinking in 
acute dialectics the dignity of Tragedy: but that view, 
though taken from the poet’s contemporaries, is not 
necessarily more sound. Aristophanes, it is true, seems to 
treat this view seriously as legitimate, but there is one 
sufficient authority for its rejection. Sophocles, who, 
himself a tragic poet, may be securely reckoned com- 
petent to understand his rival, defined, according to a 
familiar story, with exquisite precision the difference 
between his own attitude to the drama and that of 
Euripides. Criticised on the ground that his characters 
were not true to nature or to the world which his critic 
knew, he replied, when by way of contrast Euripides was 
quoted as a dramatist who was true to nature: “I repre- 
sent characters as they ought to be represented. Euripides 
represents them as they are.” Sophocles idealised, Euri- 
pides was realistic. Euripides’s characters, indeed, are his 
contemporaries set in the framework of familiar legends. 
Those contemporaries with conventional sanctimonious- 
ness were, in many instances, shocked to see themselves 
and their inconsistencies, their doubts and meannesses, 
set out upon the stage in flagrant contrast to the fine- 
sounding heroes they affected to honour and with the 





traditional respectability looked for in their plays. All 
the comments made by the ancients upon Eunpides's 
work explain themselves on this supposition: but it must 
be confessed that it leaves Euripides’s private beliefs more 
than problematical. We cansee what his conception of his 
art was; we cannot draw rigorous conclusions as to his moral 
philosophy. We can only guess that, had his philosophical 
views been widely different from those of his sceptical 
contemporaries, he would hardly have accepted the realistic 
view of the poet’s duty. But it is easy to exaggerate the 
scepticism of his contemporaries. Aristophanes testifies 
to the existence of an old-fashioned minority at any rate: 
and other stories point not necessarily to Euripides’s own 
“enlightenment,” but to a belief, held by the dull mob, 
that such character-drawing as his realistic studies, 
implied sympathy with their views. More than this 
cannot be demonstrated. Mr. Jones, following Dr. Verrall, 
goes a great deal further. He sets Euripides before us as 
a protestant against the Olympic pantheon and all its 
legends, a believer in a non-moral Necessity, and yet a 
believer also in the validity of morality because of its 
beauty and its harmony with human nature. Euripides, 
he thinks, inferred two corollaries: (1) ‘that the culti- 
vated human intelligence is the supreme judge in the moral 
sphere; (2) that human institutions ought to be regulated 
by the principle that the human ¢vo.s, wherever mani- 
fested, even in women and slaves, should be honoured and 
carefully cultivated.” If we accept all this as deducible 
from Euripides’s plays (Mr. Jones supplies a very useful 
index, duly classified, to all the important passages), we 
shall be wise still to attribute it to Euripides’s contempo- 
raries rather than inevitably to himself. Indeed, unless 
we do so, we seem to involve ourselves in inconsistencies. 
As Mr. Jones says: “A theory of Euripides’s attitude 
towards various moral problems must be further tested 
by application to all the obtainable evidence,” and again, 
he says: ‘‘ the fragments can be used only as confirmation 
tests bearing out conclusions reached on other grounds.” 
It is remarkable how much of his evidence is, nevertheless, 
drawn from these detached fragments, and it is noteworthy 
that no reference is made to the Cyclops. Yet, according 
to Decharme’s rules, since in that play several prayers 
unnecessary to the play are offered up, in which faith in 
the existence of the gods is virtually staked on the wor- 
shipper’s receiving an answer, and the answer is then 
presently vouchsafed, it would follow that Euripides either 
believed in the Olympic gods or was not always a reform- 
ing iconoclast. The truth is that the prevalence to-day of 
intellectual tendencies similar to those of Euripides’s age 
has conduced to a one-sided study of his work. His 
dramatic art is misconceived, except indeed by Mr. Gilbert 
Murray: even Professor Jebb once wrote disparagingly of 
the last scene in the Electra, though a poet like Milton 
found that play, in an especial measure, tragic, as did 
Aristotle before him. Aristotle insinuates plainly that in 
all other respects Euripides did not “manage” his plays 
well, and it is forgetfulness of this that has made modern 
critics misread them. When old legends, which took shape 
amid the naive beliefs of an uncritical generation, were 
used as the framework of plays whose characters felt, 
spoke and acted like the men and women of Socrates’s 
Athens, crudenesses and contrasts necessarily appeared. 
The arbitrary deus ex machina is but one symptom which 
proclaims the nature of the disease. The faithful study 
and portrayal of the inter-play between circumstance and 
character, between different natures and different motives, 
was, indeed, made interesting by Euripides, but it was 
beyond his power to incorporate all this originality into the 
embryonic plot of an earlier age. The result was often an 
unformed monster, beautiful, it is. true, in part, but in 
part incongruous and inconsistent. Yet it would be 
unjust to shut our eyes to another side of the question. 
However much Euripides bungled his plot in other ways, 
as Aristotle points out, he was master, as no other Greek 
was, of the art that develops tragic situations. For this 
his method was admirably adapted. The hero, a man 
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like the theatre-goer of that day, was nevertheless in the 
inevitable toils of the traditional catastrophe. It is not 
surprising that the fear and pity of the theatre-goer were 
purged out of him by the sight, coming home so imme- 
diately to him. He saw his puny self in Destiny’s grasp 
and felt the pathos of his misery; and it is this familiar 
air about Euripides’s catastrophes that made and still 
makes them dominant of men’s emotions. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
NEPENTHE * 


THE popularity of Mr, Meredith’s “Love in the Valley 4 
seems to me to open a door to George Darley’s 
“Nepenthe,” a poem thrown on the world seventy years 
ago as contemptuously perhaps as it was received. 
During the last ten years it has twice been reprinted, and 
now stands in the market counterfeiting the bewitchment 
of some popular poem, at the modest price of one 
shilling. 

Mr. Meredith has nothing, so far as I know, to do with 
* Nepenthe,” nor “‘ Nepenthe” with Mr. Meredith; it is 
only my ingenuity that relates them. A friend pointed 
out to me that one of Darley’s little lyrics was the 
— literary parent of “ Love in the Valley” ; and as 

know that poem to be too firmly established in favour 
for its admirers to resent the open recognition of one of its 
conditioning causes, I judged that, their jealousy being 
impossible, their admiration, or at least their curiosity, 
might be awakened sufficiently to win for ‘‘ Nepenthe” 
the attention which it deserves. Here then is Darley’s 
little lyric : 


SERENADE OF A LOYAL MARTYR 


Sweet in her green cell the Flower of Beauty slumbers, 
Lulled by the faint breezes sighing thro’ her hair ; 
Sleeps she, and hears not the melancholy numbers 
Breathed to my sad lute amid the lonely air ? 


Down from the high cliffs the rivulet is teeming, 
To wind round the willow banks that lure him from above: 


O that in tears frorn my rocky prison streaming, 
I too could glide to the bower of my love! 


Ah! where the woodbines with — arms have wound her, 
Opes she her eyelids at the dream of my lay, 

Listening like the dove, while the fountains echo round her, 
To her lost mate’s call in the forests far away ? 


Come, then, my Bird !—for the thou ever bearest, 
Still heaven’s messenger of comfort to me, 

Come !—this fond bosom, my faithfullest, my fairest ! 
Bleeds with its death-wound, but deeper yet for thee. 


I am not posing as advocate for all of Darley’s poems ; 
but I would say that a small and wisely made selection of 
his shorter pieces would have won him a very different 
reputation from what he now holds; and that he had 
great originality in learnedly perfecting rare or new forms 
of metre and rhythm. The piece just cited, ‘‘ The Palace 
of Ruin,” and the two lyrics ‘‘ Down the Dardanelles,’ 
and ‘Wind of the West arise’ in ‘‘Nepenthe” are 
sufficient proof of this claim. 

‘“*Nepenthe,” which is my object, is a poem of one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five lines in two cantos, 
written in the metre of Milton’s “ Penseroso.” The 
rhythm is treated with such mastery as to obviate mono- 
tony, and is also skilfully relieved by the introduction of 
a variety of other metres, and occasionally by great 
freedom, properly motived and harmoniously used. If it 
is, as I suppose, on a higher plane of excellence than any 
thing else that Darley wrote, the reason would be that it 
alone gave him his congenial opportunity. This he re- 
cognised himself when he described his faculty as wholly 
“imaginative” and not “real.” ‘‘A separatist from 





* Selections from the poems of George Darley, with introduction 
and notes by R. A, Streatfeild. Methuen, 1894. 





society (he wrote) I feel a necessity for intoxication (of 
spirit) to write with any enthusiasm at all,” etc.: and 
“ Nepenthe,” as he tells us, was written with “a heat of 
brain mentally bacchic.” The reader indeed may be 
warned at once that this wholly imaginative poem, being 
like “‘ Endymion” an allegory, gives also at first the same 
effect of a superabundant poetry with a minimum of 
obvious meaning. But while its general purport may 
elude or even defy comprehension, the verse and diction— 
if I may sternly except the first lyric, ll. 64-83—are 
throughout masterly, rich and elevated, and one reads 
with almost unbroken pleasure, admiration and even 
wonder: so that the annoyance which the obscurity of 
its general aim must certainly occasion, is due not to 
any absence of satisfaction, but to one’s natural im- 
patience at being unable to focus or connect the impor- 
tunate magnificence. As for the allegory, the closer one 
examines it the less doubt one has that every word was 
the approved expression of impassioned intention: but 
since language thus born will carry more than its contem- 
plated interpretation, one cannot look to define the mean- 
ing in every detail. The main clue however, when once 
given, is so apparent, that when I did discover it | 
wondered that I had not perceived it at first. I will 
justify my estimate of the poetry by a few quotations: the 
first canto begins thus—on a mountain in summer, the 
sun beautifying the earth: 


Over a bloomy land, untrod 

By heavier foot than bird or bee 
Lays on the grassy-bosomed sod, 

I passed one day in reverie. 

High on his unpavilioned throne 

The heaven's hot tyrant sat alone, 
And like the fabled king of old 

Was turning all he touched to gold, 
The glittering fountains seemed to pour 
Steep downward rills of molten ore, 
Glassily tinkling smooth between 
Broom-shaded banks of golden green. 


With golden lip and glistening bell 
Burned every bee-cup on the fell, 
Whate’er its native unsunned hue, 
Snow-white or crimson or cold blue. 


The singéd mosses curling here, 
A golden fleece too short to shear, 
Crumbled to sparkling dust beneath 
My light step on that sunny heath. 
Light, for the ardour of the clime 
Made rare my spirit, that sublime 
Bore me as buoyant as young Time 
Over the green Earth's grassy prime, 
Ere his slouched wing caught up her slime ; 
And sprang I not from clay and crime, 
Had from those humming beds of thyme 
Lifted me near the starry chime 
To learn an empyrean rhyme. 

No melody beneath the moon 
Sweeter than this deep runnel tune! 
Here on the greensward grown hot gray, 
Crisp as the unshorn desert hay, 


I'll lay me, on these mosses brown, 
Murmuring beside his murmurs down. . . 


After his taste of the incense of the phcenix-tree he has 
a vision of Revelry: 


Light-trooping o'er the distant lea 
A band I saw, where Revelry 
Seemed on her bacchant foot to be, 
And heard the dry tambour afar 
Before her Corybantian car 
Booming the rout to winy war. 


Again the same subject, 1. 460: 


With pipe and ceaseless cittern thrum 
Tinkling tabor’s shallow drum, 

Cymbal and lengthening corn-muse hum. 
Uproar sweet ! as when he crost, 
Omnipotent Bacchus, with his host, 
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To farthest Ind ; and for his van 

Satyrs and other sons of Pan, 

With swoln eye-burying cheeks of tan, 
Who trolled him round which way he ran 
His spotted yoke through Hindustan... . 


Here is the lark : 


. . . Ravish me swifter than Earth's roll 
Towards bright day’s Eoan goal ; 

Or if West I choose to run, 

Would sweep me thither before the sun, 
Raising me on ethereal wing 

Lighter than the lark can spring 

When drunk with dewlight which the Morn 
Pours from her translucent horn 

To steep his sweet throat in the corn. 


Here is a song worthy of our navy; and with it I am 
sorry not to give the picture of Gibraltar (ii. 188) : 


Down the Dardanelles ! 
Behold the Thunderer where she rides ! 
Behold her how she swells 
Like floating clouds her canvas sides ! 
Raising with ponderous breast the tides 
On both the shores as down she glides, 
Down the Dardanelles ! 


Down the Dardanelles! 
Each continent like a caitiff stands, 

As every broadside knells! 
While with a voice that shakes the strands 
She spreads her hundred-mouthed commands, 
Albion's loud law to both the lands,— 

Down the Dardanelles ! 


Down the Dardanelles ! 
Ye billowy hills before her bown ! 
Wind-caverns! your deep shells, 
Ring Ocean and Earth her old renown, 
Long as that sun from Ida’s crown 
Smoothes her broad road with splendour down, 
. Down the Dardanelles. 


In the above ‘“‘bown”’ is poetic for bows. ‘‘ Glides”’ is an 
almost certain conjecture of my own in place of what 
must be a misprint or similar kind of error. The poemis, 
I think, a prophetic warning to England, lest in her 
pursuit of sun-joys she too should fall like Icarus. I give 
finally as much as there is room for of the rich exordium 


of Canto II.: 


Antiquity, thou Titan-born ! 

That rear’st thee, in stupendous scorn 
At all succession from thy bed 

On prime Earth’s firm foundations spread, 
And look'st with dim but settled eye 
O’er thy deep lap, within whose span 
Layer upon layer sepulchred lie 

Whole generations of frail man ! 

That steady glare not fierce simoom, 
Blasting with his hot pinion blinds, 
Nor floods of dast thy corse entomb, 
Heaped on thee by the sexton winds! 
Nor temple, tower, nor ponderous town 
Built on thy grave can keep thee down, 
But still thou rear’st thee in thy scorn, 
Antiquity, thou Titan-born, 

To crush our souls with that dim frown! 
Strong son of Chaos! who didst seem 
Only a fairer form of him, 

Moulding his mountainous profounds 
To fanes and monumental grounds ; 

His rocky coigns, with giant ease, 

In pyramids and palaces 

Piling aslope, as we with pain 

His ruinous rubbish raised in vain. ... 


A poem of the quality which these fragments exhibit, 
and they are inadequate to represent Dariley’s inexhaus- 
tible variety, only needs that attention should be called to 
it. If the passages which I have chosen are among the 
best, very much of the rest is as good, and never further 
below itself than the best poems of such length are, For 
those who will at my recommendation read the allegory I 





will give such an outline of the meaning as may enable 
them to read with better intelligence than I could 
unti] I had seriously trifled with my patience, or rather, 
to tell the truth, it was the bodily inactivity and low grade 
of occupation to which an attack of influenza had reduced 
me that reconciled me to the pastime of deciphering so 
desperate a riddle. 

Darley’s own account of ‘“‘Nepenthe”’ is as follows: 
"The rae object or mythos of the poem is to show the 
folly of discontent with the natural tone of human life. 
Canto I. attempts to paint the ill-effects of over-joy; 
Canto II. those of excessive melancholy; part of the 
latter object remains to be worked out in Canto III., 
which should likewise show that contentment with the 
mingled cup of humanity is the true Nepenthe.’”” Wehave 
only to do with the existing Cantos I. and II. In the first 
the Pheenix is the symbol of “ melancholy gladness” ; 
and in the second the less important unicorn is the symbol 
of “majestic sadness.” Ambition is the term used 
throughout to denote the motive of dissatisfaction which 
makes man seek a nepenthe. 

The first Canto is the picture of excessive joy in the 
more animal sphere, that is, the ecstasy of life, joys born 
of the sun: and the passage of experience is from the hot 
sun-joys to death in the cold ocean. 

The second Canto is the picture of ideal pleasures, that 
is the ecstasy of mental life, joys born of the Moon, and 
leading to the desert where the unicorn lives in majestic 
| ale and the passage is from the moon-joys to the dry 

esert, 

The details are as subtle as they are perplexing, and the 
poem must be known before any example would be read- 
able. But it may be of help to indicate that the hero’s 
dissatisfaction with unmixed sun-joys is first betrayed in 
his sympathy with the lowlands, witnessed by his descrip- 
tion of them (i. 570, etc.), and becomes critical on Mount 
Ida, when he begins to thirst for the cold and clouded 
mountains, “welcome gray Europe,” etc. (765): after 
which his Menad companions recognise him to be a 
traitor, and treat him as they once did Orpheus; and he 
shares the fate of Icarus. The transition from sun-joys to 
idealism is well invited by the contemplation of antiquity 
in the magnificent introduction, of over two hundred 
lines, to the second Canto. 

I should have been grateful for these hints when I first 
read ‘‘ Nepenthe.” I am not fond of allegories, and I do 
not know that I have admired the poem more since I 
came nearer to its interpretation. Reading now without 
much attention to a meaning which I readily recognise, 
I cannot remember what I thought the things meant 
before I understood them; yet it is a satisfaction to 
know that the meaning is really there, and the clue 
does often very much enhance the value of the expres- 
sion, Ina good work of art, allegorical or not, the 
main effect appeals sufficiently to the senses at once, 
while every detail is good in itself; and from the first 
I always found plenty of this best kind of pleasure in 
reading “Nepenthe.’’ While thanking Mr. Streatfeild 
one cannot but envy him his good fortune in finding so 
fine a poem to rescue from obscurity. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be '*The English Sonnet,” 
by Z. 2.) 








FICTION 


A Sealed Book. By Auice Livinestone, (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 


USUALLY, in modern, sensational literature, books are not 
sealed unless they contain something of a particularly 
startling nature, and we approach this one, prepared to 
revel in hair-breadth escapes, dark plots and thwarted 
villainy. We are not disappointed. The story positively 
bristles with incident; the usual breathless panorama is 
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unrolled before our eyes ; attempted murders and secret 
marriages play their accustomed parts, and the blameless 
and beautiful girl heroine, after a career along the path 
of tribulation, passes from being the burning light of 
a charity bazaar into a Junatic asylum and thence into 
the arms of a handsome lover who, backed bya Russian 
prince and three stalwart policemen, is waiting to receive 
her. That the Russian potentate’s wife, mislaid by him 
some twenty years before, should also be an inmate of the 
asylum is only in keeping with the rest of the book. In 
spite of the ravages which time and solitary confinement 
have wrought upon her, he joyfully renounces his dle of 
disconsolate widower and takes her to his heart, not even 
stopping to inquire whether she is mad or sane. The 
usual villain, dark and sinewy, with fierce and “‘ tigerish” 
eyes, is in league with the usual be housekeeper ; 
together, they lurk behind curtains and peer through key- 
holes; together, they are invariably frustrated by the 
gallant hero who; needless to say, turns out to be the 
long-lost son of the Russian potentate. That he should 
also be the nephew of the grim housekeeper is more 
astonishing, but even a sensational novel has its surprises. 
It only remains for a suitable ancestry to be found for the 
heroine, Grace Aylmer, who is, accordingly, ingeniously 
provided for by the opportune discovery that she is the 
grand-daughter of a retired Prime Minister. With the aid 
of a swift electric. brougham and convenient attacks of 
severe nervous headache, the mother of Grace Aylmer has 
for years been leading a complicated dual existence, part 
of her life being spent in a country vicarage, as wife of the 
vicar, part in London as the beautiful, unmarried daughter 
of Sir Campbell Montault. The death of the villain, who 
drinks the poisoned wine he has prepared for the Prime 
Minister, puts an end to this harassing existence, and is 
the signal for a general reconciliation. 


The Field of Glory. By Henry Sienxtewicz, (Lane, 6s.) 


ALL through this novel we were expecting Turks. In his 
preface the publisher takes for granted quite justifiably 
that most of us “‘are not likely to be versed in Polish 
history.” So he gives us a short account of John Sobieski 
(Ian Sobiesky), King of Poland and “Saviour of Vienna 
during the formidable Turkish invasion of Europe in 1682- 
1683. The first sentence of the novel describes the 
severity of the winter of 1682-1683 and rings up the 
curtain on a little company of travellers trying to make 
their way across a snowy plain. When they were stopped 
by a mysterious noise we listened for Turks, and when 
“the dark forms of a party of horsemen” dispersed the 
boars and wolves who had made the noise. we thought the 
horsemen would be Turks. But they were gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood and after they had collected another 
gentleman, the hero in fact, who had been driven by 
wolves up a tree, the whole party resorts to a country 
house near. The chief characters of the novel are now 
assembled. There is the elderly Armenian host and the 
elderly traveller with his penniless but well-born ward 
Panna Seninsky whom he desires to marry; and there 
are six young men who before supper is over also desire 
to marry the ward. Five of them are so jealous of the 
hero (he who was up a tree) that they challenge him and 
he worsts them in sinele combat, one after the other, 
This leads to misunderstandings with the heroine. 
Instead of admiring tne hero for his prowess the 
unreasonable gir! is offended when her five rescuers return, 
all wounded, in a cart. So she agrees to marry her 
guardian, and there is a curious description of a betrothal 
feast in a Polish castle, where ‘“‘even under the table 
crouched several servants with bottles of wine, so that 
when a guest wearied with drinking put a glass on the 
ground between his legs it might be filled at once.” 
According to the admirable fine old Polish custom, covers 
have been laid at the table for unexpected guests, and 
when the dogs howl and the lights go out death enters 
unexpectedly. The story then concerns itself with the 
courtship of Panna Seninsky by Martsian Krepetsky, who 





beats her black-and-blue because she refuses him, and 
with the punishment meted out to him by four genial 
ruffians who are brothers, who love the heroine, and who 
tar-and-feather Martsian in order to show her that there 
are feeling hearts in the world, and that she has protectors. 
When she is escaping from the neighbourhood with her 
protectors, and the cavalcade is stopped by a trench 
across the road and by queer-looking figures, almost quad- 
rangular, not at all like human beings, we said, “ Turks at 
last,” though we did not understand why they should be 
‘“‘almost quadrangular.” However, it was only Martsian 
again and a few of his friends. The story ends with marriage 
bells, but not with the return of the hero from war. The 
curtain drops just as he sets out to fight the Turks, and 
we can only hope that he will have the good luck to meet 
them. 


Phantasma. By A.C. Incusotp. (Blackwood, 6s.) 


Mr. INCHBOLD has been almost unfortunately appropriate 
in the title of his story of Napoleon in Egypt and Syria. 
The scenes are incoherent and crowded as dreams, and 
the action shifts restlessly from chapter to chapter. The 
effort to be impartial has resulted in a stultifying of interest, 
so that whether we are reading of the French or the 
natives, we are left indifferent. Several times we start 
upon a romance, but it comes to nothing. Impartiality is 
the duty of the historian; in the novelist it is scarcely 
even a virtue. It blurs the outlines, and makes the 
characters monotonous, unless they are touched by a 
master-hand. Mr. Inchbold seems to think that he is 
bound to startle us at the beginning of everychapter. He 
takes us into the thick of an adventure, whose causes 
and personages are not very clear, and then quite suddenly 
mee up. and starts afresh with: “In the desert a Bedawin 
ay sleeping,” or some other such twist of the kaleidoscope. 
This happens over and over again. He also has a trick of 
describing his personages several times; when we read 
that “‘a man crossed the court,” followed by full details 
as to his appearance, it probably turns out that he has 
already been introduced to us, and the withholding of his 
name till the end of a long paragraph, sometiines till the 
end of a chapter, becomes a useless piece of mystification. 
The style of the book adds to one’s irritation; polysyl- 
lables and complicated turns of language riot all over it. 
It is difficult to have patience with such a phrase as: 
‘Consumed with disquietude lest a distance sufficing unto 
escape would fa'l to be compassed ere the enemy had 
struck upon their trail. Ferahnak .. .’ The book 
abounds with sentences which turn one’s thoughts almost 
affectionately to the curt English of Ollendorff. It lacks 
coherence, clearness, and purpose, and reads like the 
piecing together of a long night of dreams. The title, 
however, is not a piece of trenchant self-criticism, but 
refers to the visionary nature of Napoleon’s dreams of 
conquering the East. He appears in the book, and so do 
other historical personages ; but they are all—phantasms. 


Joseph Vance. By Witttam pt Morcan. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


WE wish that Mr. de Morgan had been content with a 
manner of construction as simple and direct as the actual 
writing of his book. But he has cumbered himself with 
devices to make his story emphatically real, and by doing 
so has defeated his own end, and roused suspicion, which 
he heed never have tried to allay. Joseph Vance writes 
the story of his life, an old man alone in a Bloomsbury 
lodging-house. That device is a good and legitimate one, 
and none the less good for being old, though Mr. de 
Morgan is inclined to strike too insistently the pathetic 
note of “Ah death in life, the days that are no more.” 
The old man’s digressions impede the story and become 
tiresome rather than moving. But he was obliged to keep 
the old man well in the foreground, in order to lend point 
to further and meaningless tricks; for the manuscript is 
found by Mr. F—— of Kensington, and submitted to the 
publishers ; and, as if that were not enough, a note is 
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added by the publishers containing a supposed letter, 
which establishes the identity of one of the characters of 
the story. The artifice is clumsy, and quite unworthy of 
Mr. de Morgan. For his book is otherwise a capital piece 
of writing. Jo Vance and Jo Vance’s father are excel- 
lently done. The old father, who wins his way by clever 
bluff to prosperity, is a character full of life and real 
humour ; and if Jo Vance’s love-affairs and later life are 
not quite so interesting and amusing as his early days of 
ragamuffinhood (Lossie is a little overdone), yet the book 
for all its length is never tedious, and we were continually 
delighted by the apt wit of the writing. 


The Nymph. By F, Dickserry, (White, 6s.) 


Mr. DICKBERRY has a mania for unmasking the depravi- 
ties of social life, and in ‘‘The Storm of London”’ the 
denudation was so complete as to be startling. He now 
turns his attention to the other side of the Channel, 
giving us a picture of French country-house life that must 
be anything but reassuring to Mrs. Grundy, or to that 
Jady’s Gallic representative. If all that we have heard 
lately of our own social condition is true, we feel that, at 
any rate as far as smart society is concerned, the entente 
cordtale cannot be far off! The inmates of the Chateau 
Crespy-sur-Roc are brainless, heartless and hopelessly 
bored, their lives a long round of vulgar intrigue. Those 
who are not sinners are sanctimonious prigs, and the 
narrow-minded propriety of the village worthies of 
Crespy-le-Bourg is as annoying as the impropriety of 
their more aristocratic neighbours. Mr. Dickberry looks 
at them all with the jaundiced eye of the social reformer. 
The finest figure in this hysterical house-party is the old 
marquise, a relic of a bygone and more noble age; 
though the efforts of her grandchildren to conceal their 
many intrigues from her hawk-like eye only add to the 
unpalatableness of the picture. Lucienne Darlot, the 
virtuous wife of a poor artist stands out, as she is meant 
to do, from this unpleasing crowd. She ventures into 
their midst, only to find herself the victim of a pointless 
and spiteful plot, which ends in the untimely death of 
her husband in a duel. Her passionate love for him, and 
her readiness to hold out the hand of friendship to the 
man who is practically his murderer, is somewhat 
unconvincing, but she is called the ‘‘ Nymph”’ on account 
of her disregard for all accepted codes and principles, and 
is perhaps hardly to be judged by ordinary standards, 
“You are the symbol of nature. You are free as you are 
harmonious; as strong as you are graceful. Your nature 
has its roots deeply attached to the earth, and your soul 
soars far above the clouds, unfettered by traditions.” 
Thus Roland de Laya describes the complex personality of 
the woman he loves. Her firm refusal to bow to the 
tyranny of the family that has wronged her, show her to 
be at least human. 
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FINE ART 


THE ART REVIVAL IN IRELAND 


THERE are, in Ireland, but two attitudes towards art— 
that of the pessimist who says that art can have no future 
in a country so steeped in poverty and so isolated as this 
little western island ; and that of the optimist, who, with 
magnificent faith and boundless enthusiasm, declares that 
Ireland is to be the chosen home of the arts in the future 
—that out of her isolation and her poverty will come the 
quickening spirit that is to light the torch of a new 
artistic impulse for western Europe. Between these two 
extremes there is, of course, the crowd that cares nothing 
for art; the pleasure-loving, indifferent crowd, composed 
in Ireland of all ranks and of both sexes, that prefers a 
race-meeting or a polo-match to the best picture that was 
ever painted. But there are a good many people who do 
care, and these are almost always to be found in one or 
other of the two camps. It is never interesting toexamine 








a negative theory, so we may leave the pessimists to 
themselves for the moment. 

After all, if the many “ movements " now seething in 
Ireland come to nothing, the pessimists will always have 
the satisfaction of saying to the optimists: ‘‘I told you 
so,” and will not feel any worse off than they did before. 

It may be necessary here to explain that a ‘‘ movement” 
is, in Ireland, the key-note of every situation. It is a 
word the meaning of which it would be hard, perhaps, to 
define, but it is the word most frequently used in Ireland 
with reference to every conceivable sphere of activity. 
Nothing ever happens here without a movement. Things 
do not evolve as theydo in other countries; there does 
not seem to be that silent under-world of growth and 
development of which we feel the existence elsewhere. It 
is an essential of our national temperament that before 
we can accomplish anything we must have an outward 
and visible sign of the inward and spiritual energy which 
inspires us. 

Of the many movements more or less closely connected 
with the arts which have risen above the horizon in 
Ireland during the last decade I am now only concerned 
with one, and that the most recent—the movement for 
the revival and uplifting of the arts of painting and 
sculpture. Let us glance for a moment at the work of a 
few of the younger Irish artists. We had a very good 
opportunity of studying it at the Exhibition of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy in the spring; for, to their 
credit be it spoken, the Council of the Academy this year 
exercised a most generous hospitality. The walls were 
dominated bya spirit of youth: it overcame the academic 
atmosphere, usually so insistent and so oppressive; it 
flaunted its gay defiance and confident strength in inter- 
esting experiments which showed the influence of every 
school and of none. As we looked, we could not but feel 
hopeful as to the future. These young Irish artists are 
engaged upon an adventure of which they do not yet see 
the end or the aim. They are still without definite ideas 
or art principles. They have not the solidarity of the 
Glasgow school; in many cases, even, they know very 
little about the rules of good draughtsmanship or the 
elementary technique of their craft, for those who have 
stayed at home have had no one to teach them these 
things. But they have inspiration, a feeling for the 
beauty of the world, and a certain independence of vision 
—dqualities which promise well for Irish art in the future. 
In saying this I wish to guard against exaggeration. I 
am {fully alive to the fact that we have suffered almost as 
much in Ireland from over-confidence as from the lack of 
it. The two attitudes I have indicated at the beginning 
of this article are, indeed, typical of our manner of 
regarding ourselves and our achievements. If we do not 
despair altogether we are rather given to fly to the other 
extreme and develop such a good conceit of ourselves that 
we can see no spots on thesun of our glory. But, without 
going so far as to see a twentieth-century Hals or a 
budding Chardin in every Irish painter, one must admit 
that good work and interesting work is being done in 
Ireland, and done in many cases in the face of very 
distinct obstacles. 

With regard to a painter like Mr. William Orpen, whose 
work is as well known in London as itis here, it is unneces- 
sary tosay much. He is already recognised as one of the 
most able and original of the younger men. If his portraits 
now and then show a tendency to over-emphasis, they are 
masterly studies of character; and sometimes, as in the 
portrait of Mr. Uniacke Townshend, in the Royal Dublin 
Society, Mr. Orpen reaches a very high level. In such 
pictures as this, and the charming Interior, Wasting for 
their Cue, which has just been bought by Lord Iveagh, we 
lose sight of the amazing cleverness, the dashing technique, 
and are conscious only of the sheer genius of this young 
painter. 

Mr. Dermod O’Brien, who, like Mr. Orpen, is an Associate 
of the R.H.A., I prefer, for the moment, to consider as a 
landscape painter. At the recent exhibition he showed a 
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picture of a turnip-field, which he calls The End of the 
Drought. The bright green field, so true in tone, is ren- 
dered with a quiet fidelity and a sure touch. There is no 
straining after effect and no avoidance of difficulty. The 
field glistens and scintillates with the glow that follows 
the bath of heavy rain that has fallen the night before, 
while above is a glorious Irish sky, full of light and life 
and moving shadow shapes, with enough blue in it to 
make the traditional Virgin’s cloak. Thereis a buoyancy 
about the composition, a simple directness of treatment, 
and over all the charm of an absolute sincerity. When 
Mr. O’Brien turns to landscape, the latent poetry in his 
disposition seems to become freed, and finds expression in 
his work; in his portraits he is too often dry, and literal, 
and matter-of-fact. He seems to lack the sympathetic 
insight without which it is impossible to make men and 
women live on canvas. 

To mention Irish landscape painters is to suggest 
Mr. Nathaniel Hone, who, though no longer a young man, 
is the first of Irish painters in this genre. There is some- 
thing elemental about Mr. Hone’s work—something that 
connects it with Nature in a very intimate and unusual 
way. His attitude is very far from being that of the 
spectator, concerned with his own emotions, or with the 
composition of his picture. Mr. Hone seems to have him- 
self become a part of what he!paints. His personality has 
fallen from him and become merged into these seas and 
lonely fields and spreading trees, under which the cattle 
lie lazily in the summer sunshine. The impression is 
sincere and true, but it lacks the individual touch we get 
in much modern work. Mr. Hone has no confessions 
to make about himself as he tranfers his vision to canvas. 
He is the interpreter—a large-minded, simple-natured 
man, who has lived much with Nature and become per- 
meated with the spirit of her inevitableness. 

Another landscape painter, whose work has as yet been 
little seen out of Ireland, is Mr. George Russell (A. E.), 
who is known also as a poet and one of the most enthu- 
siastic workers in the Irish literary movement. Mr. 
Russell’s imagination plays a large part in his painting, 
though his pictures are the farthest in the world from 
being “‘literary.”” To Mr. Russell, Nature is a personality 
—a divine woman for ever manifesting herself anew to 
those who have eyes to behold her beauty, and he is at 
once her lover and her high priest. Sometimes, on his 
canvases, mystic shapes move among the shadows by the 
sea shore, where happy children play and “fall on 
dream ’’; sometimes the hills lie lonely under the bend- 
ing sky, their lines mingling with those of the sky into an 
exquisite harmony; sometimes grave peasants bend over 
their work, seeming, in their rhythmic movements, to 
have become part of the landscape in which they move. 
But always in these pictures there is charm—the charm of 
an elusive beauty as rare as it is fascinating. 

I find I have left myself no spacein which to speak of a 
number of other painters, whose work, equally with those 
[ have mentioned, is a justification for the title of this 
article: nor of the chief outcome of the movement—the 
establishment of a modern art gallery in the Irish capital. 
This gallery, which owes its existence to the enthusiasm 
of Mr. Hugh Lane, only awaits a suitable building to be 
an accomplished fact. It will not be an institution for the 
glorification of the obvious, as many of our provincial 
museums unfortunately are, but a gallery where Corot, 
and Whistler, and Manet will hold sway, and where the 
Irish art student may familiarise himself with the work of 
the best painters of modern times. 

ELLEN DUNCAN, 








MUSIC 
WORDS AND SONGS 


POETRY and music have been united almost as long as 
each has been a consciously developed art, and yet we 
still seem very far from knowing certainly what qualities in 





a poem make it suitable for singing or even possible to be 
set well to music as a solo song. It is curious how little 
attention the classical composers gave to the question. 
Handel, ploughing through several chapters of the Bible to 
make an oratorio, would assign any passage to the solo 
voice, where his sense of musical contrast demanded a 
cessation of the chorus. Bach, indeed, with his intimate 
personal outlook upon the subjects on which he wrote, was 
an exception, but Haydn and Mozart were sufficiently in- 
fluenced by Italian opera not to trouble themselves very 
much about the problem, so that Beethoven’s fastidious- 
ness as to what he would and what he would not set, was 
almost a new element in a composer’s character. Perhaps 
the general appreciation of the importance of the question 
was retarded by the fact that the man who first showed 
the great possibilities of solo song had such an over- 
powering genius that he could make songs out of the most 
unpromising forms. If one begins to dogmatise about 
what will make a song and what will not, it is very easy 
for an antagonist to turn up a crushing example in a 
volume of Schubert. And yet we may be too ready to 
take it for granted that all Schubert’s songs are good 
songs because they are set to fine music. There are 
among them examples where the music falls to a second- 
rate level because the words are second-rate, or where the 
words can only be said to have suggested the music with- 
out inspiring it. Few as the cases, may be, they are yet 
sufficient to prove that there are some poems which simply 
will not make songs however great the musical art 
expended upon them. 

When we come to consider Modern English songs we 
are plunged into fearful depths of inappropriateness, be- 
cause the greater part of English poetry, much of the 
best English poetry, is essentially of the kind which does 
not make songs. I leave on one side the inanities of the 
notorious drawing-room ballad, We all know the range 
of that, from the fervently foolish love-song to the 
complete tragedy enacted in three verses. But among 
better types of songs, words chosen and set by real musi- 
cians from among the works of real poets, there is 
still a large quantity of failure from sheer incom- 
patibility between the two elements, words and music. 
If we try to define the qualities which make words good 
for songs we shall probably first think of such things as 
brevity, compactness, or singleness of idea, and a poimted 
manner of expression; but if the last may be considered 
an essential, both Schubert and Brahms have shown that 
even if ninety-nine out of a hundred songs possess the first 
two of these qualities, the hundredth, which has them not, 
may yet be a great song. But the one thing which is a 
necessity is incompleteness. The words must not tell the 
whole of the story if music is to be added tothem. That 
is why the best German lyrics as well as those of Shake- 
speare, Herrick and Burns bear setting, nay often demand 
music. They all alike leave an indefinable sense of sug- 
gestion rather than of expression. The German songs, 
with their simple, oft-repeated imagery of nightingales 
and moonlight ; Shakespeare with whom, at any rate to 
modern ears, the sense seems almost sacrificed to lilt and 
rhythm ; the slender ideas of Herrick, daintily expressed ; 
Burns’s tender emotions half hidden, half revealed by his 
native scenery, all leave much to be filled up by the 
imagination of the reader, or by the art of the musician. 
But with much typically English poetry the opposite is 
the’case. Tennyson prided himself on the ‘‘ musicalness”’ 
of his verse, and at its best it is so musical that it requires 
no other music. He describes everything, and takes pains 
to make his picture complete, and when he does this with 
the right touches the result is delightful, but it needs no 
more. When he does it with the wrong touches—well of 
that nothing need be said. For this reason the “ Maud” 
songs have been a stumbling-block to many a musician, 
and we have lately heard a great deal of them at London 
concerts, and whenever heard they leave a sense of over- 
loading and futile effort. Perhaps the most obvious 
instance is found in the lines ; 
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Maud is not seventeen 
But she is tall and stately. 


Whether these lines are in themselves poetry I need not 
discuss. _ The poet thought them necessary to complete 
his description, but these and other lines like them, are 
given an importance by being set to music which makes 
them seem unbearably commonplace, and this isinevitably 
the case where a poet habitually enters into small details 
of description. 

There is another type of words for music which goes 
rather to the opposite extreme, the type which supplies 
many modern song-writers whose works are often com- 
mended, I mean lyrics written especially for music. Their 
authors have for the most'part grasped the art of leaving out. 
There is the suggested idea, generally rather a small one, 
but still one quite capable of musical treatment, and it is 
expressed in a way that can be sung. Those who frequent 
London song recitals will recognise the kind without 
definite instances. © Their failure lies in the fact that the 
author relies on the music for individuality and life, and 
so his lines are not poetry but merely verse. In all cases 
the words must have their own individuality as the music 
must, and of course if the song is to be a work of art, its 
words must have that indefinable magic which makes 
Poetry. 

I need not apologise for making these suggestions under 
the heading of Music, for it is a musician’s subject, After 
all it is the musicians not the poets who are the ultimate 
judges of what words will make songs, which perhaps 
partly accounts for the number of songs with bad words. 
Though I have spoken only of songs in the sense of solo 
songs of concert type, the question is one which really 
affects to some extent every kind of vocal composition, 
though the more limited the musical form, the more 
limited the amount of poetry which can be used for it, and 
hence the greater possibility of mistake. Besides, in the 
case of a simple song the poise is so delicate, that it re- 
quires a finely balanced nature to discern the distinctions 
between art and artifice, the true and the false. The 
immensely widened resources of our musical art have made 
it possible to set adequately to music many things which 
a century ago might have seemed impossible, but technical 
advance has in no way settled the question by making all 
things possible. On the contrary it makes more sharp the 
dividing line between good and evil. 

H. C. C. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Messks. LONGMANS AND Co. have nearly ready, in two 
volumes, the “‘ Letters, Personal and Literary, of Robert 
Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith).” Lady Betty Balfour 
is editing this memorial of her father, who had as his 
friends, and had correspondence with, many notable men 
in the world of affairs and among the foremost representa- 
tives of art and literature throughout the four decades 
(1850-90) of last century. It was in 1855, it may be 
recalled, that ‘‘Clytemnestra,”’ which, like nearly all the 
Earl of Lytton’s books, was published under the pseudonym 
“Owen Meredith,” appeared, and Miss Betham Edwards, 
it will be remembered, edited a selection of his verse. 

The memoir which Mr, R. L. Nettleship included in the 
third volume of the collected essays of. Thomas Hill 
Green which he edited, and which was published in 1888, 
is to be reissued in a revised and separate form presently. 
Thomas Hill Green was occupant from 1877 till his death 
in 1882 of the chair of Moral Philosophy at Oxford; he 
was a trenchant critic of Herbert Spencer; and he exer- 
cised a potent influence on many of his contemporaries. 
A personal friend of Mrs. Humphry Ward, Green is repre- 
sented as ‘Mr, Gray” in Robert Elsmere. To the new 
+ maneeas ne T. H. Green will contribute a brief introduc- 

on. 

A volume on “‘ The Poets and Poetry of Lincolnshire ” 
will be added very soon to the considerable number of 





interesting antiquarian, topographic, and locally historic 
volumes we owe to the industrious pen of Mr. William 
Andrews, librarian of the Royal Institution, Hull. Alfred 
Tennyson’s is, course, the most illustrious name associated 
with Lincolnshire, and he and his brothers, John and 
Charles Wesley, Thomas Miller, Thomas Cooper, Jean 
Ingelow, and January Searle will be included in the 
biographical notices in the book, which will also contain 
appropriate examples of their work. 

Professor Knight’s memorial volume of Thomas David- 
son, the ‘‘ Wandering Scholar,” is to be published in the 
United States by Messrs. Ginn of Boston, and in this 
country by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Messrs. Jack have two interesting colour books in 
preparation for issue in the autumn. These are “‘ The 
Enchanted Land,” a fairy book with pictures by Miss 
Katherine Cameron, and “The Golden Staircase,” a 
child’s anthology pictured by Mrs. Spooner. Both these 
have been edited by Lowey Chisholm, author of “In 
Fairyland,” which has been such a favourite with children 
and art-lovers alike. 





CORRESPON DEN CE 


“THE ANTIQUARY AND THE SEAL’ 
To the Editor of Tut AcaDEMY 


Sir,—Under the special circumstances connected with the publishing 
of Mr. Harvey Bloom’s work on Seals, which forms one of the series 
of ‘ Antiquary’s Books,” I feel sure that you will allow me (as General 
Editor) to cabs a brief rejoinder to my friend Mr. Barron's review in 
your last issue. 

I do not agree with several of his strictures, and think, in common 
with other critics, that the book well fills a vacant niche in popular 
archeology—but I desire to take my share in a variety of wpe in the 
reading of the inscriptions, With one or two exceptions these mis- 
readings are quite obviously due to printer’s errors in dealing with 
somewhat poorly written ‘‘copy"’ of an unusual character. Proof 
reading in such a case requires great care. It so happened that 
Mr. Bloom was ill in bed when his work went through the press, and 
the responsibility of ‘‘ reading” fell chiefly on myself. Very soon after 
the book was out, my attention was directed to several wrong readings 
of the seal legends, and I was ashamed to think that I had let them 
pass. I can plead but little in mitigation of carelessness, save that in 
the pressure of other work I pa ever the inscriptions too rapidly, 
well knowing that Mr. Bloom wag an experienced scholar. 

About five weeks ago, I wrote to Mr. Bloom forwarding a suggested 
errata list of inscriptions with my gee a In reply, I learnt, to my 
sorrow, that Mr. Bloom was tog ill to allowed to see his letters. 
Under these circumstang¢es, it arranged with the publishers that 
such a list should be printed and inserted in all the unissued copies, 
and that I believe has been done. I have not a copy by me, but l am 
confident that each of the ings of the seal magenge mentioned 
in the ACADEMY review ate therein corrected. I should like to repeat 
that the large majority of su¢h errata are clearly overlooked printer's 
slips, being of a nature that Mr. Bloom was as incapable as Mr. 
Barron of deliberately making. 

May I add that neither Mr. Bloom nor Messrs. Methuen have any 
knowledge of this letter, which I am sending you entirely on my own 
responsibility, on the cu/pa mea principle. 

J. CHaRLEs Cox, 


Fuly 30. 


SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Sir,—Having been an advocate of simplified and fonetic spelling fot 
many years, I naturally simpathize with the efforts of the American 
Spelling Board and their colleags here, tho by issuing “‘lists'’ of 
werds, somewhat arbitrarily selected, to be riten by their disipls in 
the new method, I do not think they ar going quite the best way to 
werk, 

In my forthcoming book, in which I hav treated the hole matter 
exhaustivly, my aim has been to sistematize the subject as far as 
possibl, and with this vew hav divided the reform into six stages, thre 
of simplified, and thre of fonetic spelling, any wun of which may be 
consistently followd by upholders of the caus, each acording to his 
curage or enthusiasm. The first stage, which even the most timid 
need hardly fear to adopt, is to adhere uniformly to simplified spellings 
which ar alredy establisht in som part or other of the English-speaking 
werld, or by the usage of competent riters and filologists. Such ar: 
(1) The substitution of simple “e”’ for ‘‘#”’ and “c,'’ as in medieval, 
esthetic, eon, maneuver, cenozoic. (2) The abolition of the useless ‘‘u"’ 
in coior, parlor, arbor, etc. (3) The replacing of “re’’ by ‘‘er’’ in 
center, meter, meager, aker, massaker, sepulker. (4) The adoption of 
shorter participial forms—more common at the of the last 
century than now—like spelt, dreamt, tost, mixt, pluckt. (5) adoption 
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and extension of simpler spellings for kemical terms, such as saccharin, 
margarin, toxin, oxid, phosphat, sulfit, (6) The omission of finial ‘‘ue’’ 
in short sillabls, as catalog, pedagog. (7) The use of shorter forms in 
werds like toilet, quartet, cigaret, flannelet, program, decigram, preterit, 
plebiscit, ballad, develop, secretariat, decad, egoism, traveler, es 
vickety, (8) The use of English forms, as far as possibl, for naturalized 
foran werds like detour, cortege, natvety, clientele, fiancee, habituee, renascence, 
debris, seance, espionage, accouchment, and the substitution by g 
native expressions of refractory terms like dépét (freit-shed), mélée 
(scrimmage, scufl), guerrilla (skirmish), which ar usually unpronounce- 
able or misspelt. (9) The substitution of ‘‘z’’ for ‘‘s,”’ as far as 
possibl, in all endings like baptize, civilize, advertize, (surprize), also in 
other werds where the former is sometimes uzed, as teaze, booze, cozy. 
(10) The use of *‘i” for “y’’ wherever the latter is not etimologically 
justified, as in tire, tivo, lich, sirup, cider, etc. (11) The use of “f" for 
‘*ph”’ where sanctiond by common or correct custom, as Santasm, 
sulfur, frenzy. (12) The emploiment of any simplified forms alredy 
current, such as ax, wo, mold, plow, gage, wrot, gild, rime, skilful, recal, 
dulness, woful, bark, sovran, check, oker, coconut, licorice, stedfast, lentil, 
fagot, wagon, matins, tobaccos, quire, fusileer, peddler, mama, sismic, 
acustic, 

The second stage is to ad to these such simplifications as may, with 
perfect conformity to analogy or etimology, be reasonably adopted, as 
stedy, harken, parlament, broch, sholder, salin, hostil, cargos, coud, financeer, 
fesant, triumf, fotograf, det, sent, gard, gess, cotter, visiter, docter, registrer, 
colporter, amater, opposit, veak. 

The third stage is to abolish all superfluous letters whatever, and 
reduce peculiar spellings to order (the stile in which I am now riting) 
as in hed, hav, nurish, asemble, laf, cof, tho, thru, siht, naut, fild, aant, seez, 
neether, moov, litl, pepl, uze, hous, las, mes, shoud, tipe, tung, rong, leag, 
havang, mosk, trafikine. 

The first stage of fonetic spelling, as distinguisht from simplified, is 
to represent each vowel sound by one letter or the most apropriate 
digraf, as (say) haaf, tack, spiek, poan, hoem, spoun, heit, owt, seut, and to 
uze the consonants, g, 7, k, s, ¢, y, 2, sh, zh, ch, mg, exclusivly for their 
own particular values, as in gig, juj, kik, wisht, priti, bizi, fashon, rouzh, 
pach, ingk, abolishing c, g and x as superfluos. 

The second is to introdrce a skedule more in conformity with 
standard Latin or Continental vowel values, as in the English werds 
mama, demesne, intrigue, forlorn, propose, Zulu, aisle (Faust, piu), thus Raf, 
teh, spth, hom, span, pon, gan, fern, ail, kau, fiu, acute accents to bi uzed, 
when necesary, for marking the stres on short vowels, as contrdct, 
céntent, This is the method authorized, and becoming gradually more 
familiar, for the transliteration of Oriental names, as Kumasi 
(Coomassee), Khartum, Satlaj (Sutledge), Fabalpar (Jubbulpore), 
Matabele (Mahtahbaylay), Faganndth (Juggernaut), Panjab (Punjaub), 
Maui (Mowee), Faipar (Jyepoor), sati (suttee), thagi (thuggee), kauri 
(cowrie), etc. A stil further improovment woud be the substitution of 
¢, J, te, dj, g, and # for sh, zh, ch,j,ng, and kh (guttural), thus permitting 
all the English sounds to be represented, logically and sientifically, 
with tipes which every printer posesses; #h and dh, for the sounds in 
thigh and thy, being the only exeptions, tho, as the separate sounds of 
their constituents only ocur in distinct sillables, where they can be 
—— by a hifen, as cort-hand, mad-haus, no confusion woud be thus 
causd, 

The final stage, of which perhaps the best penetient exampl is to be 
found in the vowel scale of the Standard Dictionary, and the most 
complete in the International Alphabet of the ‘ AsosiasiO Fonetik’’ 
of Bourg-la-Reine, is to introduce new tipes for all fones not provided 
for by the ordinary caracters—about ten woud be required in English—, 
the only sistem which satisftes all sientific requirements. 

My werk wil also deal with mispronunciations, both of English and 
foran werds, many of which hav resulted from our ludicros and 
perplexing ‘‘ orthografy,'’ but this is another subject, upon which, 
shoud you be willing to grant the space, I shoud like to enlarge on 
som future ocasion. 

Evacustes A. Putpson. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—If the reform in English spelling spoken of by Professor Skeat, 
and Mr. Mayhew, were generally adopted,—would it not mean the 
complete ruin of English literature? for, in this way, would not the 
great interest in the derivation of the word be, in the end, completely 
lost ? 

F, MayHEw. 


ROBERT BARCLAY 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


Sir,— There isa later edition of ‘‘ The Apology"’ than that Mr. Jaffray 
mentions. 

Curiosity induced me to purchase a copy at a second-hand book- 
stall. . This is the thirteenth edition published and printed by 
William Irwin, 24 Deansgate, Manchester. The original edition is 
in Latin. The first English edition 1678. In a notice to the reader of 
the thirteenth edition it is stated that the text has undergone careful 
revision and comparison with many former issues by several friends 
interested in producing a genuine copy of this celebrated work. 

Robert Barclay seems to have shown the wisdom of the serpent in 
his address to Charles II. and the harmlessness of the dove in his 
encounter with the highwayman. 

H, D. Barcray, 
Fuly 29. 








IMPOSSIBLE 
To the Editor of Tar ACADEMY 
Srr,—Can any of your readers inform me of any early use of the 
word “impossible'’ = ‘‘absurd”, ¢.g., ‘‘an impossible hat"’, ‘an 
impossible person '’ ? 
G. S. Layarp. 


Fuly 30. 


SHIRLEY BROOKS 
To thé Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 
S:r,—Having been commissioned to write the Life of Shirley Brooks, 
will you allow me to ask through your columns for letters, reminis- 
cences, and any other information which may help to make the book 
as complete as possible? I need hardly say that the greatest care will 
be taken of any documents or pictures placed at my disposal. 


G. S. Layarp. 
Bull's Cliff, Felixstowe. ‘ 
Fuly 27. 


THE FUTURE LIFE 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaADEMY 
S1r,— Whether the Anthologies, Pagan and Christian, can be taken 
as authorities for Pagan and Christian sentiment in the contemplation 
and presence of the solemn fact of death, is open, I think, to serious 
doubt. I believe that the evidence to be obtained from the great 
writers of ancient and modern literature is a far more sa 
f of the diverging poiats of view in the ancient and modern worl 
When I think of the Greek tragedians and the great Latin poets, I fail 
to recall any passages which can compare with Milton's, 


Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead ; 
a death like sleep, 


A gentle wafting to immortal life ; 
or Shakespeare's, 


Death once dead, there’s no more dying then ; 
or Wordsworth’s, 


or, again, 


We are seven ; 
or the noble passage of Pascal beginning, 
Je tends les bras 4 mon Libérateur;... 
or the closing words of Goethe’s Faust, 
Sie ist gerichtet ! 
or the fine lines of Schiller, 


Ist gerettet ! 


Noch am Grabe pflanzt er die Hoffnung auf; 
and again, 
Er ist ein Fremdling und wandert aus, 
Er sucht ein unverganglich Haus ; 
or Collins’, 


This old worn-out stuff, which is threadbare to-day, 
May become everlasting to-morrow ; 
or Cowper's, 
He is a happy man, whose life e’en now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come ; 


or even Byron's, 
The all of thee that cannot die.’’ 


Indeed, the apotheosis of choice and illustrious spirits of the ancient 
world, and the faith in the immortality of pre-eminent teachers, like 
Plato and te seem inexplicable except by contrast with the 
gloomy and joyless thoughts of death which were generally prevalent. 
I know of nothing in the whole of Christian literature which strikes 
such an inexpressibly mournful note of despair as the famous speech 
of Achilles in the eleventh Book of the Odyssey, 


My 34 po Odvarby ye wapdvda . . . 


though, as St. Beuve justly observes, Homer represents the ancient 
mind at the zenith of its joyousness and naturalness ; and‘I challenge 
any critic to produce even from Plato any passage to match that 
magnificent e at the close of the first of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
” which no literary student with the slightest sense of beauty 
of thought and language can read without deep emotion. These are 
palmary instances of the great contrast between the two tempers and 
the two ages which to my mind cannot be overborne by quotations 
from lesser — ¥ ‘ nie aa 

I am tempted to quote passages by way of parallel and contrast from 
two great wae of Hindeo and Bu dhict literature, the Bhagavadgita 
and the Dhammapada, but I must forbear. 


A StupEntT oF LITERATURE. 
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(Mr. Lionel Cust writes an introduction, and each entry has a brief bio- 
graphical note of the subject, and particulars, and provenance of the 
picture. There are 60 photographic reproductions of portraits, besides 
two plates of facsimile signatures, and the whole book makes a handsome 
and valuable reference book to the men of the period.) 

Progress of Art in the Century by William Sharp, to which is added a 
History of Music in the Nineteenth Century by Elizabeth A. Sharp. 
8xs5t Pp. xxx, 456. The Nineteenth Century |Series. London: 


Chambers, 5s. net. 
CLASSICS. 
Sophokles' Oidipus Tyrannos, von Frederich Schubert. 73x54. Pp. lxi, 55. 
ien: F. Tempsky, 1m. 20 pf. 

(Third edition with extensive alterations by Professor Ludwig Hiiter. 
Illustrated. We havea somewhat lengthy introduction dealing, amongst 
other things, with the source and development of the Greek Tragedy, and 
with the life and work of Sophocles. Next.comesa preface to @dipus the 
Tyrant, and finally the tragedy itself.) 


DRAMA. 
Wellen, Smith. Psyche and Soma. 7x44. Pp.ix,152. E.Grant Richards, 
38. 6d. net. 
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Chambers, Charles D. Zhe Greek War of Independence (1821-1827): 
74x43, Pp.x, 204. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.. 3s. 
{A Greek text for beginners, with notes, exercises, vocabularies and maps.] 
Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen. 
Von Karl Brugmann. 9x6. Pp. 688. Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 
17m. rspf. 
Histoire de la Mere Michel et de son chat. Par Emile de la Bédolliére. 
Adapted and edited by Eugéne Pellissier. 63x 4}. Pp.86. Macmillan, 
Is. net. 
[Siepmann's Primary French Series, Exercises are given involving the use 
of words and idioms contained in the text.) 


FICTION. 

Pyke Nott, Caroline I. Velum. 8x59. Pp.148. Menzies, n.p. 

Le Queux, William. Zhe /nvasion of rgrowith a full account of the Siege of 
London, 8x5}. Pp. 550. Eveleigh Nash, 6s. 

The Confessions of a Princess. 73X5. Pp. 300. Long, 6s. 

Hardingham, Edward. Hugh Leventhorpfe. 74x5. Pp. vii, 463. Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, 6s. 

Steel, Flora Annie. A Sovereign Remedy, 74%5. Pp. 354. Heinemann, 6s. 


HISTORY. 


Coulton,G.G. From St. Francis to Dante. A translation of all that is of 
primary interest in the Chronicle of the Franciscan Salimbene (1221-1288). 
Together with notes and illustrations from other Medizeval Sources. 
84x53. Pp. 364. David Nutt, ros. 6d. net. 

Indian Records Series. Old Fort William in Bengal. Edited by the late 
C. R. Wilson, M.A., D. Litt. Intwo volumes. 9x6} each. Pp, vol. i. xi, 
256.; volii. vii, 330. Murray, 24s. net. 

[A selection of official documents dealing with the history of Fort William. } 

Essays upon the History of Meaux Abbey, and some Principles of Medizeval 
Land Tenure, Based upon a Consideration of the Latin Chronicles of 
Meaux (A.D. 1150-1400). By the Rev. A, Earle,M.A. 73x43. Pp. 192. 
London: A. Brown & Sons, n.p. 
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Royal Institution of Great Britain. Weekly Evening Meeting, Friday, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arnold, W. T. Studies of Roman Imperialism. Edited by Edward Fiddes, 
M.A. 9}x5%. Pp. cxxiii, 281. Manchester: at the University Press, 
7s. 6d. net. 

{The aim of the book, we are told, is “to preserve the fragment of Roman 
history of the early imperial period which W.T. Arnold left behind him.” 
The book also contains a memoir of Arnold, written by his sister, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, and by Mr. C. E. Montague who was for many years 
his colleague on the staff of the Manchester Guardian.) 

Harvey, T. E. .4 London Boy's Saturday. 9x7}. Pp. 21. Bournville, 
Birmingham: St. George Press. 6d. net. 

{By the Deputy Warden of Toynbee Hall. It includes a number of 
‘‘essays” written by school-boys in East London on the way they spent 
a certain Saturday. Recommends the formation of committees to take 
individual interest in the children in their play-hours ; and reveals, inciden- 
tally, that the style of English taught in the schools is infinitely genteel. One 
boy ‘* proceeded” to the newspaper office to get papers to sell, went 
home to *‘ have a little refreshment" (he means his dinner), ‘‘ assisted” 
his father to sell out his goods, and ‘‘ retired to bed’ about ten o'clock. } 

Ethnographie du Tonkin Septentrional. Par Le Commandant E. Lunet de 
Lajonquiére. 11x7}. Pp. 379. Paris: Ernest Leroux, n.p. 

(Illustrated, Index.) 

Wright, Joseph. Laird Nicoll’s Kitchen and other Sketches of Scottish Life 
and Manners. With illustrations. 7?x5. Pp. 213. Paisley: Alexander 
Gardner, 2s. 6d. net. 

Higgs, Mary. Glimpses into the Abyss. 74x5. Pp. 33t. King, 3s. 6d.net. 

Sims, George R. London by Night. 7x43. Pp. 68. Greening, 6d. 

[Five articles wrttten at the suggestion of the Editor of the Daily Telegraph 
and reprinted by the permission of the proprietors of that Journal.) 
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The Society of British Composers. Year Book 1906-7. Containing (1) Pro- 
spectus and Rules of the Society ; (2) Lists of Members, Council and 
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compositions. 83x64. Pp. 70. J.B. McEwen, Hon, Secretary. The 
Doon, Pinner, Middlesex. 
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introduction, annotations and index by Henry Reed Stiles. To which is 
added a bibliography of the discovery of the Mississipi by Appleton 
P. C. Griffin. 98x74. Pp. 258. Albany, N. Y. McDonough, $5.00 net. 
(Printed verbatim (with the addition of certain passages omitted by the 
original translation) from the original London edition of 1714 facsimiled 

by the Caxton Club of Chicago. ] 

Schenkl, Karl. Griechisches Elementarbuch. 1m anschlusse an die fiinfund- 
zwanzigste Auflage der griechischen Schulgrammatik von Curtius v. 
Hartel Bearbeitet von Heinrich Schenk! und Florian Weigel. Zwan- 
zigste Auflage, in wesentlichen unveranderter Abdruck der mit Hohen K. 
K. Ministerialerlasz vom 11 Juli 1904 z. 24.452 aligemein Zulassig erklirten 
19 Auflage. 8$x6}. Pp.240. Wien: Tempsky 2K. 25H. & 2K. 85H. 
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Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford. 64x44. Pp. 246. Nelson, 6d. 


Mary Wollstonecraft's Original Stories. With five illustrations by William 
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Kirby, W. F. British Flowering Plants. 7x4}. Pp. 2¢5. Appleton, 


S. net. 
. THEOLOGY. 

The Interior Castle or the Mansions and Exclamations of the Soul to God 
Translated from the Autograph of Saint Teresa by the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook. Revised with an Introduction, Notes and an Index by the 
Reverend Father Benedict Zimmerman,O.C.D. 74x54. Pp. xxxv. 550. 
Thomas Baker, 4s. net. 

{Translated direct from St. Teresa’s manuscript in the convent at Seville. 
The notes contain many parallel passages from the Saint's writings.) 
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THE “COUNTRY LIFE” LIBRARY 





Every Amateur Gardener should read 


Gardening Made Easy 


Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of ‘‘The Garden.” 202 pages. 
23 illustrations. The most practical gardening book ever pub- 
lished. Price 1s, net. Post free, 1s. 3d. 





NOW READY. 


My Garden 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 12s. 6d. net. 

“. . , will attract no less for its literary charm than for the varied and interesting experi- 
ences which it details. .. . Mr. Phillpotts is a gardener every inch of him, whatever else he may 
be, and his book is not only a sound contribution to the literature of gardens, but withal a very 
captivating one.”"— Westminster Gazette. 

“It is a thoroughly practical book, addressed especially to those who, like himself, have 
about an acre of flower — and are willing and competent to help a gardener to make it as 
rich, as harmonious, and as enduring as possible. His chapters on irises are puter F sae 

he World. 


“ 4 charming addition to a beautiful series, the ‘Country Life’ Library.””—Scotsman. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price 12s, 6d. net, by post 13s. 


The Book of British Ferns 


By CHAS. T. DRUERY, F.L.S., V.M.H., President of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, gs. 10d. 


Roses for English Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY, 
Iilustrated with 190 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 11d. 


Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of *‘ The Garden,’ 
post, 135. 











tas. 6d. met. By 


Wall and Water Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of “* Wood and Garden.” 
Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
on Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. With 133 full-page Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. met. By post, ras. 11d. 





Volumes I. and II. 


Gardens Old and New 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homesin England. £2 2s. net each, 
By post, £2 3s. each. 


Gardening for Beginners. 
(THIRD EDITION) 
A Handbook to the Garden, By E. T. COOK. 12s. 6d.net. By 
post, 13s. 


Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and compiled by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. 10d. 








The Century Book of 
Gardening 


(SECOND EDITION) 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A comprehensive Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 
21s. net. 


624 pages, with about 600 Illustrations. 


By post, 21s. 10d. 





SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 
Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. 1 and 2, 12/- each net, 
by post I2/II each. 





NOW READY 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 


In Two Volumes 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post 25/8. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each net, 
by post I2/II each. 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 


FISHING 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
' Now Ready. In Two Volumes 





With Coloured Plates of Salmon and Trout Flies. Over aso Full-Page 
Illustrations with various diagrams. 


2 Vols., 25/- net, by post, 25/10. Vols. I and 2, 12/6 each 
net, by post I13/- each. 





NOW READY 


HALF A CENTURY OF 
SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE 


Being Extracts from the Shooting Journals of James Epwarp, 
SECOND EARL OF MALMESBURY, with a Prefatory Memoir by 
his Great Grandson, THE FIFTH EArt. 

Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 

Price 10/6 net. By post, I0/II. 





PAST AND PRESENT 
By T. F, DALE. Price 12/6 net, by post, I3/- 
Fieid.—“* Polo Past and Present’ deals with the subject to the minutest detail, and the 
book is filled with useful hints and maxims. The style in which the information is proffered 
gains for the author the confidence of the reader, and to those who are interested in the subject 


es the satisfaction, as they lay the book aside, that they have gained knowledge in the 
hist . dtical ‘y given to few writers to thoroughly 





historical, theoretical, and practical views of Polo. It is 


realise the niceties which surround the modern circumstance. In this Mr. Dale is ly 
fortunate, for -— caly may = novice cae initiated » what best a but the 
| experienced ma jeasure in digesting the reminiscence of an o mind. 
Pen Regimental Pold, elementary Polo, and the of the Polo pony, each has its chapter, 
| to be followed with an excellent treatise of Tournament Pole and Team-p! %S the most 
instructive message the book contains and well worthy the consideration of player. } Mr. Dale 


ives detailed ccnsideration to combination in match teams, and explains the why A 
‘ore, not always an easy task even for those who are high exponents of the game. Umpires an 
referees are given their corner, and many wholesome words of advice are spoken to guide the 


fulfilment of their duties. . 
“A very good chapter on the management and care of Polo grounds will prove of service ‘© 

the troubled : Ae = of bard-worked comeeanien, and the book with varied and onal 

information of Polo in Australia and America; rules of England and India; a 

appendix of usefulinformation; and last, but not least, a thoroughly t index. 





Published at the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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SCHOFIELD & JESSOP (Ltd.) are acknowledged to be well 
qualified by experience and training to advise parents and 
guardians in the choice of a School or Tutor.— 2Piccadilly, W. 








THE BEST SELLERS 


The English Bible is our best selling 
book and Shakespeare is our best 
selling author. Who comes next in 
popularity? Dickens, according to a 
notably informing articie, which ap- 
Pears in the August BOOK MONTHLY, 
now ready, Gd. net. Write fcr a speci- 
men copy of the magazine to the 
publishers, Simpkin Marshall & Co., 
Stationers Hall Court, London. 














PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily 
Tue Eveninc PareR OF THE EDUCATED MAN AND His FAMILy. 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ Announcements. 


Special Columns for New Books. 
Orrices: Newton Street, Hotzorn, Lonpon, W.C. 


Next to Literary Matter every Day. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


PopuLaR FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondenis 
Everywhere. 





THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly, 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S, appears each Week. Also List of Books Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 
is the most widely circulating paper in the four Western Counties, 
Lonpon Private Wire Orrice: 49 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ PLymoutuism, Lonpon. 


Telephone No.: 165 Hovsorn. 














CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE. 
DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST . BL U E 


AND AFTER DINNER. 
in making use | me" it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE, 

















PSYCHE AND SOMA 


By WELLEN SMITH. 
ds. 6d. net. 


The incompatibility of the ideals of soul- 
life with the necessities of body-life is here 
set forth in dramatic form, in the persons 
of Psyche and Soma, in order to adapt 
itself to the varying mood of each, and the 
better to display the circumstances of the 
conflict waged between them—a conflict 
which is not restricted to any time or place 
or race, but which has been common to 
mankind ever since the man-nature and the 
woman-nature conceived it possible to 
reconcile the natural wants of the one with 
the highest aspirations of the other. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, 7 Car.ton Srreet, S,W 


THE PAPER FOR A FRIEND ABROAD. 


Writing from Saranac Lake, New York, 
U.S.A., a reader says: 


“IT have justfinished your issue 
of June 3oth, and I want to say 
‘Thanks’ for it. My father 
sends it me each week, and I 
thought it would pleasure you 
to know how much it is appre- 
ciated, though it makes me 
very homesick at times. 


“This is a health resort full of 
lungers from all parts, and the 
‘Saturday Westminster’ goes 
quite a round as soon as I get 
through with it. The Ameri- 
cans—quite a good class up 
here—are amazed at the price 
considering the quality, and at 
the merit of the whole pro- 
duction.” 





The subscription rate for abroad is 8s. 8d, a year, post free. 
Shorter periods at proportionate rates. 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, 


TUDOR HOUSE, TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SS 
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Royal Exchange Assurance. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 


1720. 





FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 





THE CORPORATION IS PREPARED TO ACT AS 
Executor of Wills, Trustee of Wills and Settlements. 





SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
Head Office: 


Royal Exchange, E.C. 


West End Office: 


29 Pall Mall, S.W. 








SELECTIONS F ROM | 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S Publications 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 
THE OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal National Collections, including the National 
Gallery, London ; the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, etc. 











MODERN ART. 


A numerous Collection of ye ale from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the 
L uxembourg, etc. 


The Chief Works TSR his A. are copied in Permanent 
Autotype. 





ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. 


A Representative Series of Works by these painters. 








“ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 


by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, MERYON, etc. 
Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application, Full 
particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


ENLARGED Epition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Ansotanee. For convenience of reference the 
publwations are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ Names, 

Post free, One Shilling. 








A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 














THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
No. 354. AUGUST 


The Report on Ecclesiastical Discipline : 
(1) By the Lady WIMBORNE, 
(2) By the Rev. Canon HENSLEY HENsON, 
(3) By Sir Gzorce ARTHUR, Bart. 
(4) By Hersert Pavt, M.P. 


The Political Powers of Labour—their Extent and their Limitations. 
By W. H. Mattock, 


The Kaiser’s Dreams of Sea Power. By ARCHIBALD S. Hurp. 
The Cry of ‘Wolf!”” By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Malaise of the Money Market. By J. W. Cross. 


The Problem of Home Life in South Africa. By EpGar P. Rati 
BONE (late Inspector of Mines to President Kruger’s Government). 


India and the New Parliament. By AMEER ALI, C.I.E. (late a Judge 
of H.M.’s High Court of Fudicature in Bengal). 


Weather and the Trout. By W. Ear, Hopcson. 

The Sacred Fire of Israel. By F. H. BALKWILL. 

Reminiscences of the Illustre Théatre. By Davip H. WILSON. 
Agricultural Education in the United States. By Joun C. Meno. 
The Paris National Workshops of 1848. By Kari BLIND 

The Australian Corroboree. By E. VANCE PALMER. 

The Limits of Fire Insurance, By F. Harcourt Kitcuin. 

The Watching of the Myrrh. By Beatrice Linpsay. 


A Veteran’s View of the Education Controversy, By the Rev. Dr. J. 
GUINNEss ROGERS. 
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